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Sascnornty! Se 


qualed facilities, and a close 
study of the needs of schools, 


enable the American Book 


Variety! 
Company to issue text books 


Economy! 


tically, and mechanically unrivaled. 


that are educationally, artis- 
They have published 
during the year and added to their magnificent list, new 


text books in Algebra, Literature, Physical Education, 


of Latin, 


Science Education, Agriculture, Chemistry, 


Drawing 


g, Geometry, Civil Government, 


Music, Physics, 


English Language and Grammar, 


New books and new editions’ are in constant prepara- 
tion, and the list may be relied upon for the best text books 


of the day, in all branches. 


A classified catalogue of over 2,000 volumes, will be 


sent on application, and descriptive pamphlet of text books 


in any branch, will be furnished free. 


Teachers and school officers contemplating the. adop- 


tion or purchase of text books, will do well to correspond 


with us. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


New York. 
. 258-260 Wabash Avenue, 


- INNATI. - 
CINCINN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. &- 





PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 
1878. 


JOSEPH uGILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE STEEL” 303,404, 604,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD av ALL DEALERS maroucuour me WORLD. 


O.wiRey 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


Ry COLUMBIA, 
mi 3 . 
Deveney de term gees, 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 13. 


Wite F.. S sective studies. Sixty Profes- 
tion —¥ #-,- in lee rt - certag and 
nee 
mmercial Se ools) ' FREE Entrance fee, $10 


pea a gy $5 per te 


LAW SCHOOL | opens Oct. 4. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts 
without examination. a ataerei ac 


MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 14; 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, 8 eetacsenad 
8, 9, a and12. For Catalogues addres 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, 3 


R. H. JESS 
5 ERSE 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
tudies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, Prof. Gro. BrusH 








Executive Officer, New Haven,Conn. 17-J-6- 
ESTEY 20 
STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightfal quality, pu- 


rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FORCATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


@ Manufacturers end Deniers, * 
916 and ¥L5 Olive At., St. Louis, Mo 








Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1. Undergraduate Department— 
ti sono, and at ae School 
Vv. SMI 


Vil. MAE 
For Catatogaes and ail deta ils, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
5-21-tf 1704. Washington Ave. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete. 


We will send ¢o any Teacher who will mention this 
Fournal, our Special School Price List, just issued. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical, Electrical and Chemical 
APPARATUS. 





Special attention given to the complete equip- 
ment of scientific laboratories, 

We solicit correspondence and will send our 
abridged catalogue No. 219 to intending pur- 
chasers, if this journal is mentioned. 





SHORTEST, 
SUREST, 
_ CHEAPEST 
ROAD TO PROMOTION. 


SPECIAL PLAN. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES. 
SPECIAL TERMS. 


_ Watts and SEE—TO-DAY. 


SCHOOL 








Cc. R. LONG, 
MANAGER, 
307-309 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO. 


Register NOW and secure po- 

sitions = the Colleges, Semin- 

~— “ee Arete of the South 
‘acancies a 

sgierratior on a 


occurring 
blanks 
bk A AMERICAN HCA NsUKE A U ae “ebubitiee 


BUREAU, 








WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LELIA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty-eighth year opens iy erent ith, 1992 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses, including 
Preparatory course for best Eastern Colle om 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
New Alumnz Hall containes Library, abe 
tories, Recitation rooms and Art Studios ; steam 
heat, electric lights. Unsurpassed location, 
Campus, 65 acres. Terms, $200 per year. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The Thirty-third annual course of ‘lectures in 
this institution will c , 14, 1892, 
Modern instruction in the laboratories, lecture 
rooms, and the hospital. page ye ek teachers, 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture 
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PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS 


s 
These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the ‘al tary 





Liplomas 


4| Engraved, New and special pe to order, 
A ZLE)| Handsome lithographed Blank Diplomas in. 





features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 


The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted ( 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual nse of Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 


Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones tor each color. Each Normal, Tint and Shade has been considered not merely in itself, | 
but also in its rolations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding | 
scales of other Colors. 


These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. {6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


{51 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





STUDY, signe, use the “Inter. 


HOME linear Classics.’* Sample page and 
ER & 


| Catalogue’ of School Books free. C.DESIL 
SONS, No. (D) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted 
Write for Cataiogue and Priccs. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


_ TEAGHERS 


TEACHERS! 


If you desire a position in the South, register with 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, Positions filled over | 
the entire South. Registration fee, two dollars. | 
School Boards or individuals wishing to employ 
teachers, apply to us. It will cost you nothing. 
Register now and be ready tor the first vacancies 

reported. 





T. W. DEYAMPERT, 
Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA 





WANTED. American 


Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 








Double for Two Pupils, 
single for One Pupil. 


Made in Single fittings or made 
with Continuous Seats. 





ADDRESS 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co. 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Indestructible 
Metal Chair. 


It is the. cheapest chair ever made, 
considering its beauty, comfort and dur- 
ability. 

Style 1 is adapted to common use for 
the house, including veranda or lawn, 
and is especially adapted to restaurants, 
halls and public buildings. 

Styles 2, 3, 4 and 5, are electro-plated 
in brass, nickel, or old copper finish, 
highly polished, making a beautiful piece 
of furniture for the parlor, office or 
school. 









No. 3— Quartered Oak or Mahogany 
Seat, frame, brass finish 4 5 

No, 4—Seat upholstered in plush or 
leather,frame,antique,copper fin. 5 5 

No. 5—Seat upholstered in plush or 
leather, frame, brass finish. ..... 6 


Address, T. J. BURRIDGE, Agent, 


PRICES. 
No. 1—Plain Veneer Seat, frame 
enameled, in any color. ..... 50 
No. 2—Quartered Oak or Mahogany 
Seat, frame, antique, copper fin. 4 00 


stock adapled to any school.t iplowas fille. 

Plates of porlaits, buildings, etc, ready for the printer, enigtaved 

dirétl from pholograp, or from pen-and-ink drawing, 

Resolutions lestirponials, memorials, engrossed and illumina 

We refer tothe Board of Educhlion, City of Cucage, whose work we do. 
C.L.RICKETTS , CHICAGO, 


. rLoook 
WITH STEAM! 


axd YOU KNOW ==: 


A whole meal at once. 

Ali flavors preserved. 

No odors in the room. 

ao — eno pe , 
omealspoiled by waiting. 

Two-thir 


‘O- 8 fuel saved. 
AGENT 


WANTED TO 
SELL THIS COOKER 
And the only 16-p. 


50c~a-yr 
Ag’l Weekly F 





er pub- 
lished in the world. Sen 
2c. stamp for circular and 


sample copy, or $ 
10-00 


for 20 subscribers 
and get the © y 

| FARMER’S CALL, 
al @ Quincy, Ils. 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming to the front, Teachers of cu'ture 


and character are in grert demand. We have been 
successful] in the past and have prospects tor a 
busy season, 
to 


Try us, Send stamp for particulars 


TEXES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Tyler, Texas. 


“Anti-Oorpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. a 







usin 


month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail, Particu- 
lars (sealed) 4c, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. “Lila., Pa. 


you put into the school-rooms of this 


has been broken. 


ing School-Houses. : 
Respectfully 


Address 


J. 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL 





1126 Pine Street, 





St. Louis, Mo. 


NO. 1120 PINE ST., 





ai) = SOLID 
| Route | 


THROUGH TRAINS. 


rrom §T, LOUIS 7° 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, | 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, © 











ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS _ 
} —TOoO-— 


‘THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 
THE BLACK HILLS, 


AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH AND WEST, 








MERWINS 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 





TICKET OFFICES: 
2183 N. B’way, and Union Depot 








OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: : 
DEAR SiR: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which | 
city, after a thorough trial of more than ~ 
‘Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk © 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished “) 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 


yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


B. Merwin School Supply Co,, 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Nine Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
PERRIN & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, eac 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.”’ 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMEKICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates, 
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Yes, there will be plenty ot accom- 
modations for people in Chicago ata 
rate of from five to twenty-five dollars 
per day, but the great mass who want 
to visit the ‘‘World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition’? cannot afford to pay such 
prices. The great mass of people 
must find care, protection and shelter, 
for less than $1.00 per day. We are 
glad to know that those who apply 
early will find all this for a rate of 
about 35 cents per day, with every fa- 
cility for cooking their own fvod it 
they wish to do so. Better address 
early 8. L. Moser, General Manager 
“The World’s Fair Protective Enter- 
tainment Association, 810 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for circu'ars and full 
particulars, 





2s oe ___——_- 

ALL our teachers in the private as 
well as in the publie schools, four 
hundred thousand of them, labor with 
us in the spread of intelligence for the 
emancipation of the ignorant, and for 
the power and splendor that culture 
brings to the common people every- 
where. 





Tue future of this as well as that of 
all other nations will glorify the work 
done by the teachers in the common 
schools. Don’t let us undervalue its 
power, 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1892. 








| J. Bi MERWIN 10055055 6005s008 Managing Editor. 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
JERIAH BONHAM......... Associate Editor. 





Terms, per year, in advance........ ....se00- $1 50 
SI CINE. beiss Socesbtsactecdhacssuvetdios 














TERMS :—$1.50 a year in advance. 





TuIs Journal is not responsible for 
the views expressed by its contrib- 
utors. 





WHEN the address of this Journal 
is to be changed, give the old as wel! 
as the new address. 





ADDRESS all communications, and 
make all drafts, money and express 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
any individual connected with the 
paper. 





No paper sent beyond the time for 
which it is paid for. 





ENTERED at the St. Louis P. O. as 
second class matter. 





All There. 





“The very all of all is there.” 
—SHAK. 

HAT an ‘object lesson’’ for 

teachers and school officers to 
spend a week or two at the World’s 
Fair. Itis time now -to begin to get 
all your arrangements made to go. 
Ygu can goand spend a week or two 
about as cheap as you can live at 
home. 

From California is to be exhibited 
at the World’s Fair one of the famed 
huge redwood trees, or sequoia gigan- 
tea. The one selected is 300 feet high, 
and more than 30 feet in diameter at 
the base. A specially constructed 
train will be necessary to carry the 
monster across the continent. It is 





the intention to hollow the base into 





booths in which will be sold Califor- 
nia fruits and curiosities made of pol- 
ished redwood. 





The exhibit which Washington 
State will make at the World’s Fair, 
betore being sent to Chicago, will be 
displayed at the Western Washington 
Industrial Exposition: to be held in 
Tacoma. 





The educational exhibit from Wis- 
consin at the World’s Fair, it is esti- 
mated, will require 6,000 square feet 
of space, and application for that 
amount has been made. 





The Rhode Isiand World’s Fair 
Bulletin, an eight-page monthly illus- 
trated publication, devoted entirely 
to World’s Fair news, has been started 
at Providence, R. I. It gives general 
information about the Exposition, 
and particulars as to the preparations 
of Rhode Island for participation. 
The California World's Fair Maga- 
zine, seventy-two pages, published at 
San Francisco, performs a similar ser- 
vice for that State, and is the official 
organ of the California World’s Fair 
Board. B»th publications are ably 
conducted. 





ARE you fond of roses?. There will 
be more than 50,000 rare rose plants, 
which have been donated by firms all 
the way from California to Hungary, 
to the World’s Fair, in Chicago. There 
will also be the finest display of 
orchids ever seen in this country, if 
not in the world. One firm alone will 
spend $40,000 on its orchid exhibit. 
At the opening of the Fair, Chief 
Samuels says, there will be a display 
of 2,000 different varieties of orchids, 
embracing fully 15,000 specimens. 
Beneath the great dome will be the 
largest tropical plants obtainable, 
including Japanese and Chinese bam- 
boos 75 to 80 feet high, palms 30 to 
40 feet high, and tree ferns 15 feet or 
more in height. There will be a min- 
iature mountain covered with tropical 
plants, and in a cave within will be 
tried the experiments of growing 
plants by electric light and of grow- 
ing them by the aid of electric cur- 


which, it is claimed, have been 
accom plished with remarkable results, 





Officers of the “‘World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment 
Association.’’ 

President, Hon. James P. Slade, Ex- 
State Supt. Public Instruction of Illi- 


nois. Postoffice address, Fast St. 
Louis, Ill. 
Vice-President, Hon. Norman J. 


Colman, Ex-U. 8. Sec’y of Agriculture, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, F. P. Jones, of the Sé. 
Louis Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary and General Manager, 8. 
L. Moser, 505 Fagin Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W.5S. Mac Harg, Drainage Engineer 
World’s Columbian Fxposition, Sani- 
tary Commissioner of Encampment. 

Architect, J. B. Legg, St. Louis, Mo 


BOARD OF REFERENCE : 


Hon. E. O. Stannard, Ex-Governor 
Missouri 

Hon. Norman J. Colman, Ex-Gov- 
ernor and Ex-U. 8. Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Wm. M. Senter, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex-Congressman. 

N. O. Nelson, Pres. N. O. Nelson 
Co-operative Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Legg, Architect. 

Prof. Francis E. Nipher, of Wash- 
ington University. 

J. B. Merwin, Editor American 
Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
FRE EAE ee SE EES 

Victor Huao said that “all think- 
ers, all poets, all producers of nobility 
of soul, must be translated, commented 
upon, printed, published, reprinted, 
stereotyped, distributed, explained, 
recited, spread abroad, given to all, 
given cheaply, given at cost price.” 

Well, we have done all this, and 
more too, with these strong writers on 
education, ‘‘side lights,’ front lights 
—every sort of light—has been poured 
upon the valuable work of our best 
teachers, and our friends begin to get 
hold of and to appreciate this ; but we 
have not done half our duty as yet by 
our teachers, in showing the perma- 
nent, inspiring, far reaching value of 
their work, 


Tue organic and progressive power 








i 
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rents, passed through the soil, both of | 


of this great people will find its traest 
ally in the intelligence and fraternity 
implanted in our system of common 


. schools. 
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When and How Long? 


“T’ll tell you when, 
And you’ll tell me wherefore.” 
SHAK. 
a * * * * > 


HEREFORE, I, Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States, 
by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by said Act,do hereby declare and 
proclaim that such International Ex- 
hibition will be opened on the first day 
of May, in the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, in the City of Chi- 
cago, in the State of Illinois, and will 
not be closed before the last Thursday 
in October of the same year, 

And in the name of the Government 
and the People of the United States, 
I do hereby invite all the nations of 
the earth to take part in the com- 
memoration of an event that is pre- 
eminent in human history and of last- 
ing interest to mankind by appointing 
representatives thereto, and sending 
such exhibits to the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition as will most fitly and 
fully illustrate their resources, their 
industries and progress in civilization. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this 

twenty-fourth day of December, in 

the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety, and in 
the independence of the United 

States the one hundred and fif- 

teenth. 5 
By the President: BENJ. HARRISON. 

JaMES G. BLAINE, 

Secretary of State. 

And “all the nations of the earth”’ 
will take part and send their ‘“‘people” 
and their “‘exhibits’’ to Chicago. 

We are glad to learnand toannounce 
the fact, thus early, too, so that all 
can Visit this exhibition, that you and 
your friends can be safely and com- 
fortably lodged and housed within 
easy, cheap and quick access to the 
grounds for the trifling sum of about 
35 cents per day. 

On these terms 100,000 people can 
attend and see all there is to be seen 
that would be excluded if shelter and 
care would cost them $1.00 or $2.00 per 
day; but for 35 cents a day all can go, 


e 





The St. Louis Republic’s 
Plan for sending forty-two public 
school teachers to the World’s Fair 
free is meeting with commendation 
from all sources. The ballots for fav- 
orite teachers are coming in at a lively 
rate. 

There are over 400,000 school teach- 
ers in the United States. It is safe to 
say that at least one out of every four 
will attend the World’s Fair. Forty- 
two will be present as the special 
guests of The Republic. 





>< 


The St. Louis public school exhibi- 
tion at the World's Fair is now an as- 
sured success. It will be one of the 
grandest features of the great show. 
The Missouri exhibit promises to be 
second to that of no other state. 


Are You Going? 


* * * “And let me hear thee going.” 
—SHAK. 


HIS question should ba answered 

in the affirmative by every 
school teacher, as well as by every 
school officer. The fear is that you 
will put off until too late your arrange- 
ments to go, and so be left. A little 
exercise in economy, a little more in- 
dustry will enable you to take into 
your life all the countless wealth of 
this great World’s Fair Exhibition. 

Already there are organizations 
formed to provide shelter, protection 
and entertainment on a scale so rea- 
sonable that ali can afford to spend 
a week or two weeks there to see 
what the world has produced since it 
was discovered and redeemed from its 
primitive savage state. Are you go- 
ing? We hope so. 

There is no branch of industry but 
what will be represented there, and 
represented, too, at its best. Here is 
an item from the Mineral depart- 
ment on 


‘“‘ALUMINUM.”’ 
Ingots, bars, and castings of white 


aluminum, with aluminum alloys, 
will be found in juxtaposition with 


-pigs and bars of reddish copper. Tin 


ores and block tin, sheet and bar zinc, 
ingots of nickel, specimens of bis- 
muth, antimony, arsenic and other 
metals with their ores and alloys will 
be arranged in a manner confusing in 
diversity, yet artistically and scien- 
tifically disposed. 

In the mining machinery section 
will be shown every species of appa- 
ratus, simple and complex, employed 
in working a mine from the lowest 
drift to the dump. Methods of tim- 
bering, ventilating and lighting the 
various slopes, levels and galleries 
will be shown by examples. Trams, 
hoists, and automatic dumps, engines 
for pumping, rock breakers, screens, 
grizzlies, and other sizing appliances, 
will attract the inspection of the vis- 
itor, and instruct in the greatest of al! 
industries. Improved diamond drills 
and contrivances for loading and un- 
loading ores and for their storage, 
automatic stevedores for transference 
on the surface, patent self-emptying 
cars, wire ropeways with their outfits 
of buckets, etc., coal tipples, steam 
shovels, belt conveyors, etc., etc , will 
complete the methods by which the 
stupendous mining operations of the 
present age are conducted. 


SALT MINES. 


The salt mines of the Old World, 
and the brines and other salt work- 
ings of our own country, will contrib- 
ute their quota of this snowy, crystal- 
line product. Adding to the color, 


effect and interest of the exhibit, will 
be variegated heaps of nitrates, sul- 
phates, borates, pigments of ali kinds, 
ochres and vermillions, phosphates, 
coprolites and every variety of min- 





eral fertilizers. In another group the 





useful graphite, with the methods by 
which it is transformed for use in the 
shape of leads, crayons, lubricants, 
etc., will be exposed. 

In fact, when the exhibits in the 
Department of Mines, Mining and 
Metallurgy shall have been properly 
collected, classified and arranged, the 
department will be a comprehensive 
and complete exposition of all the 
great mineral treasures of the earth, 
and the methods employed in their 
search, their treatment, and their 
usage, 





Missouri. 


HE thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Missouri Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, which convened this year at 
Pertle Springs, called together the 
largest and most enthusiastic gather- 
ing of the leading educators of the 
State in its history. Nearly 1000 
teachers were present at the first ses- 
sion. This great assemblage from 
every section of the State was largely 
due to the new institute law passed by 
the Thirty-ninth General Assembly, 
which gave the cause such a great im- 
petus in all parts of Missouri. 

The three departments were well 
and wisely manned. The general de- 
partment, presided over by Prof. W. 
J. Hawkins, of Nevada; the depart- 
ment of common schools, presided 
over by W. H. Lynch, of Mountain 
Grove, and the department of second- 
ary education, presided over by B. P. 
Gentry, of Kirksville. 

President Hawkins said that, as we 
grow older, the needs for a closer sys- 
tem of education and a more distinctly 
marked educational policy become 
more apparent. In the natural order 
of things, this must be. Any system 
of operative work, educational or 
otherwise, reaches its highest effici- 
ency only when all its parts work 
together intelligently and harmoni- 
ously. Intelligent co-operation is 
reached only through free and liberal 
exchanges of ideas. Every organiza- 
tion, whether professional, civic, re- 
ligious or otherwise, seeks its greatest 
exchange of opinions among its repre- 
sentatives in conventions assembled. 
The State Convention is an educa- 
tional instrumentality of the highest 
value; it is the State at work for the 
better and fuller development of edu- 
cational aims; through it errors must 
be weeded out and right things set- 
tled aright. 

Following the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s*annual address a short discus- 
sion of articulation in our different 
classes of schools was had. 

Papers were read on “Elementary 
Education,’’ assigned to Prof. A. J. 
Smith, of Sedalia; ‘Colleges and 
Academies,’’ to Prof. Oldham, Colum- 
bia; ‘‘ Normal Schools,” to Dr. G. L. 
Osborne, President of the Warrens- 
burg State Normal; ‘State Univer- 
sity,’ to Dr. Jesse, President of the 
State University. The papers were 


ably discussed by J. A. Thompson, of | 








Tarkio; J. D. Wilson of Cameron; Jj, | 
M. Stevenson, of Carthage, and J, §, 








Muir, of Kirksville. 

The paper of Prof. Scotten, County 
Superintendent of Pettis County, was 
an able one and of first importance 
also in the scheme of the articulation 
of all the schools in the State. He 
said a course of study for the rural 
schools is not only vital to the patrons 
and children of the country schools, 
but also to the County Commissioners, 
the County Superintendents and 
county teachers, as well as others in. 
terested in this question. I firmly be- 
lieve that our educational work ought 
to be so systematized that it will form 
one chain of continuous links from 
the first primary, not only of our city 
schools, but of every school in the 
land, to the topmost round in the 
State University. : 

The subject of ‘‘ District and State 
Institutes’? was ably handled by Prof, 
Geo. L. Murphy, of St. Louis. 

‘‘*Amendments to the Institute 
Law’’ was the subject considered by 
T. L. Rubey, of Rolla. He thoughtit 
would be better to amend the law so 
that the County Institutes should 
meet in May instead of July or August, 


“Underlying Principles’? was as- 


signed to Supt. L. E. Wolfe, who was 
heartily applauded when he came on 
the platform. He named the follow- 
ing universally recognized principles 
as underlying the educational policy 
as reported by the committee: (1) Di- 
vision of labor; (2) co-operation and 
articulation; (3) self interest; (4 
economy of energy, by making the 
Board of Instructors also the Board of 
Examiners. The fundamental prinel- 
ple of school room work, the intellect- 
ual contact of pupil with pupil and pu- 
pil with teacher, is carried by this 
policy into the County Institutes, 
bringing teachers into intellectual 
contact with each other and with the 
instructors in charge, and into the 
State Training School, bringing the 
institute instructors into intellectual 
contact with each other and with the 
members of the State Training School 
Board. This policy places behind 
county certificates, not individuals 
subject to maximum of local pressure, 
but competent boards, largely free 
from local and political influences. 
Associated with the County Commis- 
sioners, in the capacity of boards of 
instructors and examiners, are the 
ablest common school workers of the 
State. Under the old law the County 
Commissioner had no opportunity to 
instruct the great body of incompe- 
tent teachers who present themselves 


for examination. Under this policy 


he is given the very best opportunity 
under the most favorable conditions. 
If qualified the present policy makes 
the Commissioner’s labor infinitely 
more pleasant and much more profita- 
ble. We will wait in vain for objec- 


tions from the pupils. This policy 
will enlighten many a child’s mind 





and many a child’s heart. 
Closing, the speaker said: ‘Here in 
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; _ Speaking on “‘ Value from the Art 
: : ence on training of citizens of every 


a ' State. They will gain a great deal 
"| from the Columbian Exposition, be- 


Fulton, and E, B. Neely of St. Joseph. 














grand old Missouri, midway between 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, if our 
educators are true to themselves, 
there may rise from the sacrifice ot 
their years of watching, waiting, seek- 
ing and working, an educational tem- 
ple splendid beyond the most extrava- 
gant vision. Shallit rise? God grant 
us the wisdom, the integrity, the 
courage, the sinking of self, that it 
may rise.” 

The department of common schools 
took up the subject “The Annual 
County Institute,” in which J. F. 
Buchanan, of Kansas City, A. 8. 
Coker, of Fredericktown, J. U. Barn- 
ard, of Cape Girardeau, W. T. Bahll- 
man, of Independence, F. Turrentine, 
of Marionville, L. J. Hall, of Mont- 
gomery City, and W. D. Grove, of 
Tarkio, took part. 

R. M. Scotten, of Sedalia, was elect- 
ed President of this department, and 
Miss Webster, of Kansas City, Secre- 
tary. A large audience listened to an 
able address by Dr. R. H. Holbrook, 
of Ohio, on ‘Mind or Intellect.” 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


This theme, ‘‘Missouri’s Educational 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair,” was one 
of the greatest importance to every 
member of the association, who takes 
a just pride in the educational interest 
of the State. Hon. J. W. Gwynn, one 
of the Missouri World’s Fair Commis- 
sioners, addressed the association at 
length, eloquently and efficiently, 
urging the importance of an exhibit 
that should be worthy the State and 
the cause. The first discussion of the 
subject was taken up by President W. 
B. Dobson, and briefly discussed. 

The ‘Value to Educational Opinion 
at Home and Reputation Abroad,”’ 
was assigned to Supt. Fleet, who said 
in brief: 

“Missouri has never failed when 
summoned to do her share, nor will 
she fail to-day. ‘Too much is at stake; 
as in natural resources she will take 
her placein the front rank, so in repre- 
sentation of her educational progress 
let the whole world see that in this 
respect she stands well up among the 
very first.’’ 

Miss Sue Beeson, of St. Louis, in 


Side,” said: ‘Teachers have an influ- 


cause they go to see the wonders and 
beauties of the world, and have more 
or less power to see the perfection and 
the excellences of all work. They go 
to the Exposition with minds suscepti- 
ble to impressions of successful 
achievement; and freed from that 
petty vanity which hinders the best 
influences from doing its greatest 
work.”’ 

The subject was discussed by Dr. R. 
D. Shannon of Joplin, Dr. Marquis of 


W. Prentiss, St. Louis; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. J. Stevens, Webb City ; Sec- 
retary, A. R. Morgan, Memphis; R. 
R. Secretary, J. R. Kirk, Westport; 
Treasurer, J. P. Gass, Fulton. 

The following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted by the 1000 teach- 
ers assembled, representing every 
county in the State: 


Resolved, That the retiring Presi- 
dent of this association, at his earliest 
convenience, appoint an educational 
committee, consisting of one member 
from each congressional district, the 
State University, each of the State 
Normal Schools, two at large, the 
State Superintendent of Schools, and 
the President elect of this association. 
It shall be the duty of this committee 
to prepare the recommendation of this 
session of the association in the form 
of a bill to be laid before the members 
of the Missouri General Assembly at 
their homes, to the end that the bill 
so framed may become a.- law at the 
Assembly in June, 1893. 

Resolved, That this association re- 
quest the Thirty-seventh General As- 
sembly of Missouri to authorize the 
appointment of a commission, whose 
members shall be representatives of 
various occupations and professions, 
to carefully consider all educational 
nr and for subsequent legisla- 
ion. 

Resolved, That we most heartily in- 
dorse the vigorous and progressive 
administration of State Superintend- 
ent Wolfe. 





Agriculture and Horticulture in 
the Public Schools. 





[Read: betore the State Horticultural Society, 
held in Chillicothe, Mo., June 8.] 


sh ly the sweat of thy face shalt thou 

eat bread,’’ was the dictum of 
the Almighty early in man’s career. 
It still prevails, and will so long as 
man inhabits the earth. This means 
that the bread we eat will only be ob- 
tained by effort. True, there are 
many in the world who seem only to 
have to open their mouths, and they 
are filled; but still the fact remains 
that the vast majority of mankind 
have to put forth their best efforts 
throughout their careers to get enough 
to eat. This absorbs by far the large 
part of human energy, and promises 
to do so for ages tocome. All efforts, 
then, to advance the race must take 
these facts into consideration. Hence 
itis, believing as I do, that mankind 
is to be elevated and advanced very 
materially through the intellectual 
development of our agricultural 
classes, and that a result of education 
should be to strengthen us for the 
battle for bread, that I take the posi- 
tion that the principles of agriculture 
and horticulture should be a part of 
our public school instruction, particu- 
larly in those attended largely by 
children of farmers, the large majority 
of whom will be the future farmers 
and farmers’ wives. 

Something like 400,000 children are 
attending the country schools of Mis- 
souri, very few of whom but will be 
obliged to literally eat bread in the 
sweat of their faces, and that, too, in 
connection with agriculture. Should 





The following officers were elected 
for the ensying year; President, H. 


they not be taught as children those 
things which will enable them to 


most successfully earn bread to eat? 
‘““Why certainly,’? says every one, 
“and is not this a result of education, 
as given ?”’ 

Let us see. Among the things 
usually taught in our common schools 
are ability to read from the printed 
page, to spell, to write with a pen, to 
analyze, parse and construct sen- 
tences, to name the capitals of States, 
the rivers that empty into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, to recite the multiplication 
table, and possibly to extract square 
root. All of these accomplishments 
are very desirable, and by no means 
should be neglected, but are they not 
made, in the manner and connection 
in which they are taught, to contrib- 
ute too much the aims and purpose in 
life foreign to those which fate has set 
before the most of the 400,000 children 
of Missouri farmers? 


earn his living by farming, which is 
the more valuable accomplishment, 


pages of the book of nature, to read 


plants, insects 


lawyers, ministers, 





To the child who is, as a man, to 


to be able to read glibly from the 
printed page, and thus commune with 
the wise and great of this and other 
ages, or to be able to read from the 


in the forests changing from brown to 
green, in the coming and departing of 
birds, the flying clouds, the rain and 
rainbow, in the blooming of flowers 
and the ripening of fruit, and the 
myriad phases of [fife as seen in the 
and animals with 
which the farmer has to do, the 
thoughts, purposes, laws and princi- 
ples of the Creator? Surely the man 
who is on familiarly speaking terms 
with nature is in a far better position 
to get bread, meat and honey to eat, 
than is the one who cannot commune 
with her, even though the printed 
songs and wisdom of all nations is at 
his command. He who knows the 
component parts of stock foods, soils 
and fertilizers, is infinitely better 
equipped for bread winning, as a far- 
mer, than if he knows not these things, 
but does know how to analyze and 
parse sentences in a dozen different 
languages. To know what is capil- 
larity in affecting the rise and fall of 
soil water is far more valuable toa 
farmer than to be able to solve prob- 
lems by the use of algebraic symbols ; 
and to know thoroughly the root sys- 
tem of a corn or clover plant will 
make better farmers of the possessor 
of the knowledge, than to be able to 
extract the mathematical square root. 
Itis not to be understood for a mo- 
ment that { decry the need of instruc- 
tion in the subjects usually taught in 
our country schools. There must be 
thorough instruction in these, but 
before agriculturists shall become an 
educated class, educated in the tech- 
nical part of their business, this work 
must be made a means to that desired 
end, and not an end in itself, simply 
as that much done toward making 
teachers, mer- 
chants, etc., worthy and needful as 
these callings are. But for the ag 


homes, from which to draw fresh 
blood and brains in the brightest boys 
and girls that go from them te add 
lustre to the so-called learned profes- 
sions and commercial ranks, and 
make good the losses resulting from 
the debilitating influences of the city, 
degeneracy would soon appear. But 
is it not unfair that the system of in- 
struction followed most generally in 
our country schools, should be such 
that whenever the ambition to suc- 
ceed, to win wealth or fame, is aroused 
in our country boys and girls, it is in 
the direction of some calling other 
than that of their patrons? 

In the majority of cases, the teach- 
ers in our country schools are young 
men and women who are teaching as 
@ means to an end, entirely distinct 
from their present employment, and 
from that of their school parents. 
Particularly is this true of the male 
teachers. Many of them are embryo 
lawyers, doctors or ministers, and 
naturally are looking forward to the 
time when without question they will 
stand at the top of their chosen pro- 
fession. Looking as they do through 
glasses of a particular color, and in 
one direction, it is impossible that they 
should not cause the young minds 
under their direction and control to 
imbibe some of their views. So that 
year after year these different special 
advocates bring their influence to 
bear on the children during their 
most impressionable age, the inevita- 
ble result is the awakening of a strong 
desire in the breasts of the most of 
the pupils to get away from the farm 
home that too often is a cheerless one, 
to the cities where their teachers tell 
them fame and fortune is to be won. 

While comparatively few of the 
brightest and most indomitable of our 
country boys do get away and follow 
to success the awakened ambition, 
and possibly are personally benefitted 
thereby, another consequence is a 
strong dislike for farming and coun- 
try life developed in the minds of the 
vastly larger number whom circum- 
stances compel to remain on the farm. 
Submitting to what seems to them an 
unkind fate, never having been shown 
how happiness may be secured on the 
farm, they settle into discontent, and 
consequently, failure. 

So long as the world must be fed 
and clothed, so long must there bea 
vast number of our people engaged in 
agriculture. The prosperity and com- 
fort of other classes require that the 
farmers be also intelligent, prosperous 
and contented. There is peace and 
plenty to be had in following agricul- 
tural pursuits, but a chief requisite in 
securing these is to get the mind and 
heart of the child set right during the 


molding age. 
LEVI CLINBANCKE. 
CotumBi1A, Mo. 





WE ought to be organizing in every 
school district all the educational 
forces and all the educational senti- 
ment in favor of efficient county su~ 
pervision, 
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American Journal of Education. 


$1.50per year in advance, 


8S. M, MATHES, Little Rock....... 
J.B. MERWIN, St, Louis 


{ Kditors, 

ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
clent to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 


Ome 

Ouvautr we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so, 


ere 


Get Ready Early, 


“Our power la ready,” 
SHAK, 


ou and your friends too can visit 

the World’s Fair at Chicago 

next year, if you make all your prep- 

arations (o go early enough. The at- 

tractions are so numerous and #0 

great, that al/ can go sometime dur- 
ing the six months it is to be open. 

You can be entertained near the 
grounds about as cheaply as you can 
live at home, so that the expense of a 
trip will be very little. Shelter and 
care will be furnished at from $2.50 to 
$3.00 per week, by.‘ The World’s Fair 
Protective Entertainment Associa- 
tion,” 

Better get into correspondence with 
the officers of this enterprise early. 
When you reach the Exposition, you 
Will be able to go comfortably and ex- 
peditiously from one part of the 
grounds to another, and obtain ad- 
vantageous views of the buildings. 
They may do this either in electric 
boats through the lagoons, or by the 
intramural elevated electric railway. 
The contract for the latter has been 
awarded. There will be five miles of 
double track, and stations at conven- 
lent points. The route, as mapped 
out, runs from one end to the other of 
the grounds ina sinuous course. The 
fare will be five cents, and the capac- 
ty of the road about 20,000 an hour. 


_——-——_29-9e—-——__—_—_ 


Good for the Three M’s. 
LL material for the Maryland 
building will be taken to Chi- 
cago free of cost by the Baltimore & 
Ohio railway. Many Maryland firms 
have offered to contribute towards 
the decoration of the building. 

The Press Association of Missis- 
sippi, at its recent annual convention, 
decided to co-operate heartily with 
the Women’s Columbian organization 
in its efforts to raise a fund for the 
State's representation at the Exposi- 
tion. 

The collection of World’s Fair ex- 
hibits in Montana is facilitated by the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railroads having generously agreed to 


carry them free between local pointe. 

We hope to see every teacher and 
school officer from these three States 
at the Wold’s Fair Association, You 
can live there and seo it all about as 
cheap as you can remain at home by 
writing carly to the officers of the 
World’s Fair, Protective and Enter- 
tainment Association. 


The Great Chicago Fire, 
HAT is eaid to be the best at- 
traction In the World’s Fair 
City at the present time, is the Cyclo- 
rama ofthe great Chicago Fire, located 
upon Michigan Ave., near Madison 
St. No one should fail to see that 
masterplece of Cyclorama painting, 
illustrating, as it does, the greatest 
conflagration of modern times. 
This wonderful painting is about 50 
feet high and 400 feet long. Usually 
these paintings are executed in 
Kurope, and then exported here; not 
#0 With this one, The best artists of 
Europe, from London, Munich, Dus- 
seldorf and Paris, were employed to 
come here, at a cost of from $20 to $25 
per day each, to paint this Cyclorama, 
where it now hangs. It required 
about two years to produce this won- 
derful work. It represents the sum 
of a quarter of a million of dollars as 
it stands to-day, and is the most ex- 
pensive work of art in-the world, the 
expense of producing it being three 
times the amount ever before ex- 
pended on a production of this nature. 
The Chicago Fire burned up $1,000,- 
000 worth of property every five min- 
ules on an average, for 18 hours in 
succession. It burned over an aver- 
age of two and one-half acres every 
minute for that period of time. This 
will give some idea of what the fire 
really was. Those who experienced 
that appalling catastrophe will never 
forget it. To those who did not see 
the fire, the best thing is to see this 
marvelous painting of it, which is an 
exact reproduction of the ruins and 
buildings of Chicago as they appeared 
on the morning of Monday, Oct. 9th, 
1871, The business portion of thecity 
in this picture is in ruins, and the 
great North Side is a sea of fire. No 
one who visits Chicago can afford to 
leave the city without seeing this 
wonderful exhibition. 


ore J 
Ten scholarships in the Art De- 
partment of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, have just been awarded to the 
most meritorious graduates of the 
past year from Prang’s Normal Art 
Classes. Each scholarship includes 
$100 and one year’s free tuition in the 
Art Department of Pratt Institute, 
one of the best technical schools in 
the country. The gainers of the 
scholarships, whose names are given 





gaged in public school service, as 


supervisors, and their work in the 





Prang Classes has been done by home 


Study and correspondence: 


Miss Milly E, Adams, Shippens- 
burg, Pa., Instructor in Normal 
School. 

Miss Bertha Coleman, Btfockport, 
N. Y., Instructor in Normal School, 

Miss Florence H. Fitch, Evanston, 
Ill., Grade Teacher. 

Miss Helen M. Goodhue, Newark, 
N. J., Supervisor of Drawing. 

Miss Jane Landon Graves, Millers- 
ville, Pa., Instructor in 
School, 

Miss Alfaretta Haskell, Oshkosh, 
Wis., Instructor in Normal School. 

Miss Leona Hope, Meadville, Pa., 
Grade Teacher. 

Miss Lilla A. Nourse, Rochester, 
N. Y., Grade Teacher. 

Miss Harriet L. Rice, Ithaca and 
Corning, N. Y., Supervisor of Draw- 
ing. ; 

Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Alle- 
ghaney, Pa., Supervisor of Drawing. 


Normal 
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Give and be Rich. 


It is twice bleat 
t blesseth him that gives and him that takes," 
SHAK, 


The sun gives ever; so the earth— 
What it can give so much ’tis worth ; 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath. 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not is not living; 
The more you give, 
The more you live 

God's love hath in us wealth upheaped; 

Only by giving it is reaped ; 

The body withers, and the mind 

Is pent in by a selfish rind. 

Give strength, give thought, give 

deeds, give pelf, 

Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living. 

The more we give, 
The more we live. 

The Iowa School Journal says: 

“The summer of 1898 ought to see a 

gathering in Chicago of the most illus- 

trious educational men and women in 
the world, for mutual advice and con” 
sultation. From that time should 
date an educational revival in this 
country which will reach every teach- 
er and every school house in the land. 

The month of July, 1893, is to be 

given up tothe discussion of educa- 

tional questions.” 

Every teacher and every school offi- 

cer in Iowa should mako arrange- 

ments now to visit the great exposi- 
tion, as arrangements are already 
complete for taking care of those who 
propose to spend two or three weeks 
there by the ‘‘World’s Fair Protective 
and wntertainment Association.” 

Better communicate early with the 

officers of the Association. 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, 

itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, with lows of air, from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humor of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulods, or hereditary 
is speedily, permanently, and economically cure 
by the Curicura Remepies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the great Skin Cure, Cuticurna Soar, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curr 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Pun- 
fier, and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail, This 
is strong language, but true, Thousands of grate- 
ful testimonials from infancy to age attes: their 
wonderful, unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Soldeverywhere, Price, Curicura, 60c.; Soap, 
25c.; Raeso.vent, $1, Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Dis- 
| eases,” 


DISEASE, 





iples, blackheads, chapped and oilly-@@ 
skin prevented by Curicura Soar, = ~“@®@ 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu 
lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CuTicura ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, Qe, 
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| The Great Wabash Railway 

| Will sell round trip tickets for one fare 
| for the International convention of the 
Young People’s Soclety of Christian 
Endeavor to be held in New York 
| City, July 7th tol0th. Tickets will be 
sold July 8d to 6th, and will be good 
returning until July 10 to 17th. An 
extension will be granted to the 15th 
of August, if desired, by the New York 


| agent. 


Tue World’s Fair Exposition is al- 
ready deriving a large revenue from 
the visitors whose curiosity prompts 
them to see the grounds and the won- 
derful buildings approaching comple- 
tion. An admission fee of twenty- 
five cents is charged, and on single 
|days the number of visitors has ex- 
ceeded 14,000. What will it be when 
the wonderful and marvelous exhibits 
are allin place? Are yougoing? We 
hope so, You can go and be ‘‘enter- 
tained” up there about as cheap as 
you can remain at home, Better g.t 
the terms of ‘The World’s Fair Enter- 
tainment and Protective Association” 
early. Correspond direct with the 
officers. 
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Low Excursion Rates for Tour- 
ists. 


The Burlington Route bas on sale 
round trip tickets at greatly reduced 
rates to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland, 
Yellowstone Park, St.. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Spirit Lake, The Black Hills, 
Puget Sound points, and to all tourist 
points in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Alaska and California. 

The Burlington Route is the short- 
est and only line under one manage- 
ment between St. Louis and Denver. 

For rates and further information, 
call at ticket office, No. 218 N. Broad- 
way. 

Cheap Excursions. 

On August 30th and September 27th 
the Burlington Route will sell round- 
| trip tickets at half rates to Kansas 

















ADORESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


below, are all teachers actively en- | 


grade teachers, special instructors or 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


i R165 243 BROAOWAY, NEW YORK. 


City and St. Joseph. All points in 
‘Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Idaho. Also to points 
jin Northwest Iowo, Southwest Mis- 
lsouri, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
‘Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
jand Montana. 

For tickets and further information, 
call at ticket office, 218 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
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UMMER NORMAL, 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


OPENS JULY 18th, CLOSES AUGUST 13th, 1892. 


SUPERIOR FACULTY, ELEGANT AMUSEMENT, 
COURSE OPENING JULY 4, WITH SAM JONES, 


FINE MILITARY BAND 


IN ATTENDANCE, 


INVIGORATING MOUNTAIN AIR AND GOOD SCENERY, 


Send for 50 page catalogue free 


NATURES PUREST WATERS 


Address, 


GEO. C. CHRISTIAN, Secretary, 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 





Ohio. 

E hope every teacher and school 
W officer in Ohio will begin now 
to arrange to visit the World’s Fair, 
at Chicago. We understand that the 
plau of the exhibit which Ohio will 
make of its school system at the Fair 
has been adopted by the commis- 
sioners, and embraces the following: 
1. Manuscript work, essays, etc. In 
this selection exhibits will be held in 
each county seat. Four divisions will 
be represented—the work of sub- 
district schools, graded schools of 
villages, same of cities, night schools. 
County exhibits will be in charge of 
committee composed of the institute 
committee and two persons selected. 
From the work on exhibition the com- 
mittee will select fifty of the best manu- 
scripts in each branch and forward to 
the public school commission, 2. Maps, 
showing location of each schoolhouse 
in the state; cost of education in each 
county, relative number of pupils in 
country, town and city; schools for 
past forty years; relative number of 
pupils in primary, grammar and high 
schools for the past forty years. 3. 
Picture albums of schools, buildings, 
ete. 4. History of organization and 
development of Ohio's school system 
shown by laws, 5. Text books ar- 
ranged to show old and new. 

You and your friends can go to the 
Fair and see all there is to be seen 
about as cheaply as you can remain at 
home, if you communicate early with 
“The World's Fair Protective Euter- 
tainment Association.””’ Write direct 
to the officers. 
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GEOGRAPHY, by the use of maps, 


> and history should be studied to- 


gether. 

Geography is place. 

History is events. 

Events without place are merely 
stories. Place without events is sim- 
ply emptiness. Events imply places, 


. but place alone means nothing. 


History includes geography, and 
when well and properly taught, gives 
the best and most lasting knowledge 
of the latter study. Geography, pur- 
sued by itself, is one of the most ster- 
ile of studies. It affords little mental 


' exercise save to the memory, and 


upon that it takes no lasting hold. 
Any one will be convinced of this who 
attempts to recall the geography les- 


y~aons learned in childhood, or even five 


years ago. 
Let geography and history be stud. 








ied together with the constant use of 
maps. 

Of course if the children are reciting 
lessons about the State in which they 
live or about St. Louis, Chicago and 
New Orleans, Boston, New York, 
San Francisco, Galveston, or any 
other city, they must have a map be- 
fore them to locate properly these 
places or any others of which the les- 
son treats, and so trace their relations 
and connections with other parts of 
the country and the world. 
Southern Educational Associa- 

tion, 


Wess meets at Atlanta July 6, 
1892. Prof. J. L. Holloway, 
Superintendent Schools, Fort Smith, 
Ark., requests us to say that arrange- 
ments have been perfected with the 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
&. R. (Memphis Route) to carry at 
half fare those desiring to attend 
either or both the great ‘‘educational’’ 
meetings at Atlanta, Ga, and Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

The rates, made specially for teach- 
ers, are open to the general public 
also. The party will form at Mem- 
phis, Tuesday, July 5th, leaving there 
on special train at 9:30 p.m. At noon 
the following day we will reach At- 
lanta, where a stop-over privilege of 
three days has been granted. From 
this point the- route selected is the 
Richmond & Danville, which passes 
through some of the most picturesque 
sections of the Appalachian system 
and points of great historic interest. 
A stop-over of from one to two days 
will be made at Washington, and also 
at New York. 

Of course the completion of 

THE GREAT MEMPHIS BRIDGE, 


which is now in daily use, has afforded 
opportunity for a considerable short- 
ening in time of trains, and general 
improvement in schedule and service 
of this route. The running time of 
the Memphis Route Fast Mail trains 
to and from Birmingham has been re- 
duced one hour and ten minutes ; but 
the principal benefit derived by pat- 
rons, will be in the way of OERTAIN 
CONNECTIONS at Memphis—not only 
to and from the Northwest, but be- 
tween Arkansas and Texas and the 





THE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY ARE THAT: 


other systems. 


eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well 
the light. 


free to follow the speaker’s motions. 
The machine is noiseless, 


the operators carry it everywhere. 


the work to 4o¢h hands. 


from the lap to table, and vice versa. 


is required. 


SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM!! | 
TIHIE sve wocrRaAPrrz 


A MACHINE WITH WHICH TO WRITE A 
New, Perfect and Easy System of Shorthand. 


It is learned in one-third the time required by 


All its work is uniform and mechanically exact. 
Ita use is pleasant and does not strain the 


One operator can easily read another’s work. 
It does not require the use of eyes, leaving them 


It is of such small and convenient shape that 
Its leather case is of such shape that it is used 
as a rest for the machine when used upon the lap. 
The mechanical principle in the arrangement 
of keys is a entirely new one, and distributes 


The fatigue consequent upon the use of the 
pen is obviated by shifting position of machine 


No knowledge whatever of pencil shorthand 


as in 





A Suort-Hanp WritinG MAcuIiNe. 
Size 734x8% inches; 
Weight with Case 34 Ibs. 
Price reduced to $25 with Manual 
Sent FREE As A PREMIUM. 
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ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


The alphabet is mechanically accurate, and the letters always the same whether 
at the rate of 50 words per minute or 200. There is no uncertainty or confusion 
in transcribing the notes. Itis quickly learned and easily read. The principal 
point of superiority over the pencil is accuracy in rapid writing, making it es- 
pecially desirable for verbatim reporting. 


SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM. 


T. J. BURRIDGE, 


American Journal of Education, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 





IDEAS WANTED 


For Van Dorn’s MAGAZINE, the wittiest news- 
paper published in the world. To every person 
who will send one or more original ideas which 
shall receive the endorsement of the editorial 
staff $1.00 a piece will be sent. Ideas are valuable. 
For specimens of required work send 10c for 
sample copy. Non-professional writers especially 
invited to contribute. 
Pub. VAN DORN’ MAGAZINE, 


Mt. Morris, Liviugston Co., N. Y. 





This being the only bridge across 
the Mississippi River south of St. 
Louis, definitely settles any question 
as to the quickest and safest route to 
and from Atlanta, Washington and 
the entire Southeast. Your ticket 
agent can give you all the particulars, 
and will arrange your trip via Mem- 
phis (and the ‘‘Memphis”’ route) at no 
greater cost than via the “‘ferry trans- 
fer’’ gateways. 

Among the enjoyable features of the 
return trip, will be a boat ride down 
the romantic Hudson from Albany ; a 
run by rail to Baltimore, thence by 
steamer the whole length of the Ches- 
apeake Bay. 

Cheap excursion rates from Sara- 
toga to Boston, the White Mountains, 
Lake Champlain, Montreal, Niagara, 


Martha’s Vineyard, etc., have been 
established. The railroad fare for the 
round trip from Fort Smith, Ark., 
without membership fees, is for At- 
lanta, $22.30, and for Saratoga, $35.'15. 
Arrangements may be made at either 
point for extension of tickets until 
September 15th. 

Here is the opportunity of a life- 
time of seeing this magnificent stretch 
of the sunny. South-land, to view its 





East and Southeast, © 


wonderftl resources, its material pro- 
gress, its picturesque scenery. 


THE consolidation of “The Sheldon 
Series” of school books and ‘The 
Franklin Series’’ embracing as it does, 
not only “readers” but a full and 
complete line of text books for all 
grades of instruction, from the pri- 
mary up through to the highest 
branches taught, is an event ot more 
than ordinary importance in our edu- 
cational history. 

Sheldon & Company have for years 
held a high place as text book pub- 
lishers, and this consolidation brings 
under their direction and control a 
large variety of publications which 
“have stood the test of use for years. 
We are glad to call special attention 
to the list as presented on page 14, of 
this issue. They aim and design to 
reach, by their several branch houses 
located at Chicago, New York and 
Boston, the whole school-going pub- 
lic. 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 








W.S. SUTTON, Houston, Texas.... 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis 


‘| Raitors, 





ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 
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Ir you and your friends can secure 
safe, quiet, comfortable lodging for 
about 35 cents per day, and take your 
own food, if you like, from home, you 
and your friends can afford to spend 
@ week or ten days and see the 
‘‘World’s Columbian Exposition.’ 
Better write for further and full in- 
formation to “The World’s Fair Pro- 
tective Entertainment Association.” 





TE railroads of the country north 
and south have done a very generous 
and magnanimous thing in giving re- 
duced rates to tens of thousands of 
teachers, and others interested in the 
great meetings for educational and 
religious purposes—who, but for such 
liberal reductions could not have left 
home at all. 





Iv is a great thing to move twenty- 
five or thirty thousand young people 
from the Mississippi Valley to the 
sea-board and return without serious 

accident. 

: Then, too, the contact and travel 
and change and sight-seeing has been 
of inestimable benefit to all who par- 
ticipated, enlarging their horizon of 
life, and its work and its possibilities 
and demands too. These liberal and 
extensive accommodations offered by 
the railroads should not be forgotten 
by those who do so much to form 
public opinion when the railroads of 
the country and their management 
are being denounced by the unscru- 
pulous demagogues and “calamity 
howlers.”” The railroads are the 
friends and helpers of the people all 
the time and everywhere. 





Tr is next to certain that the date of 
dedication of the World’s Fair build- 
ings will be changed from Octo- 
ber 12 to October 21, the latter being 
really the 400th anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus, allowance being 
made for the correction in the calen- 
dar made in the time of Pope Gregory. 
The Senate has passed a bill making 
the change referred to, and it is not 
doubted that the House of Represen- 
tatives will take like action. The 
change was requested by the World’s 
Fair Commissioners of New York, the 
legislature of which State had pro- 
vided for a Columbus celebration on 
October 12. It was thought that the 
two celebrations, if held simultane- 
ously, would detract from each other. 


Vanishing and Abiding. 
A* the close of a lesson in psychol. 

ogy recently in the St. Louis 
High School one of the young ladies 
of the class intimated that she would 
like to ask a question. The conversa- 
tion was something as follows: 

TEACHER— You have a question? 

Pupit—If you please. 

T—Certainly. What is it? 

P—You told us last year that ‘the 
answer to a question is the question 
iteelf raised to its highest powers.’’ 
[A smile noticeable. } 

T— Yes; but what is in your mind 
now ? 

P—Well, I have been thinking that 
if what you said is really true we need 
not ask any questions ! 

T—So you are thinking of a possible 
perpetual vacation ! 

P—[Laughing] But not just yet. 

T—I suppose you think that if the 
statement you have referred to is true 
the questions will in due time answer 
themselves ? 

P—That is the way it seemed to me. 
wouldn’t that follow? 

T—Very likely. But meanwhile we 
seem to be assuming the actual exist- 
ence of the questions in our own 
minds. Do questions form a neces- 
sary aspect of the mind’s existence? 

P—Iit seems so. 

T—Well, do you see any effect that 
the mere asking a question is likely to 
have on the question itself as it arises 
in your own mind, 

P—I think asking the question might 
make it plainer in my mind, 

T—Could you, in fact, ask a ques- 
tion before it has attained a good 
degree of clearness in your own mind ? 

P—No, I don’t think I could. 

T—Really asking the question is 
stating it in words? 

P—Yes; it can’t really be asked 
otherwise. 

T—And it is impossible to state the 
question in words until you clearly 
apprehend it as a question? 

P—That seems quite impossible. 

T—Then the mental effort made in 
stating the question makes the ques- 
tion itself clearer? 

P—Yes, that seems plain enough. 

T—Well, has clearness in appre- 
hending a question any relation to its 
answer? 

P—It looks as if it might lead to the 
answer. 

T—Suppose, then, that you make 
the question clearer to yourself by 
merely formulating a statement of it. 
Might not some one else, who has felt 
the same difficulty and has already 
found a solution, be able to give you 
some hint helping you to find the 
solution also? 

P—I suppose he might. 

T—But the “hint’’— would that 
really help you unless you made use 
of it yourself? 

P—Plainly that is the only way it 
could help me. 








T—Do you see, then, the use of ask- 
ing others for answers to your ques- 
tions? 

P—It might help me to reach ad 
answer sooner. 

T—It would be a gain in time? 

P—Yes, I think it would. | 

T—Very well!, but the answer in its | 
fullest sense—will that give you a/| 
changing or a permanent form? 

P—I don’t think I understand. 

T—I mean this: If your answer is 
a true one it will embody some prin- 
ciple or relation that is always true. 
Suppose, for example, your question- 
mood has reference to the triangle; 
and the answer, as you discover at 
length, is: That ‘the sum of the 
angles of a plane triangle is equal to 
two right angles,’’? Do you see that 
that relation must always be true— 
that your answer has given you, or 
rather consists of, a permanent form ? 

P—Yes, I see now! and yet—— 

T—There is still a difficulty? 

P—Won’t you give us another illus- 
tration ? 

T—Help you to findone! You mean 
that? 

P—I was forgetting that I must 
answer my own questions ! 

T—Well, doubtless everything in 
the world, rightly looked at, is an 
illustration! Let us take, for our pres- 
ent purpose, a rose. For the sense- 
consciousness, what is a rose? 

P—We have already learned that 
for that grade of consciousness, a rose 
is an agreeable combination of form, 
texture, color and odor. 

T—And form, texture, color and odor 
—is not each of these a general form 
or mode of sense-consciousness not 
dependent upon any one particular 
rose ? 

P—I am not sure that I understand 
perfectly. 

T—Take for example color. The 
sensation of redness depending upon 
the presence of some particular rose is 
like that occasioned by the presence 
to vision not only of other roses, but 
of many objects in other respects 
quite different from roses. The color 
becomes established in the mind irre- 
spective of this or that object. 

P—I see. 

T—But if that is true of color in the 
sense-consciousness what will you say 
of that form which you call the ‘‘plan”’ 
of the rose and which appeals to your 
thought consciousness? Has each 
particular rose its own plan? 

P—No indeed! There is a general 
plan for all roses. You have often 
told us that. 

T—Never mind what I told you. 
Only be careful what you yourself 
think. How can you prove that all 
roses have one common plan? 

P—Well, by analysis of particular 
roses, for one thing. Besides, a rose 
with an entirely different plan would 
not be arose. As you— I mean as we 


| 


have learned to think, the name 
‘‘rose’”’ stands for a concept in our 





minds. And this again stands for a 





typical plan of arragement in the 
flower. 

T—And this typical plan—is that 
something that you can think of as 
varying from year to year? 

P—I am not sure that I understand 
why it should not vary. 

T—Did you not say, just now, that 
a rose with a wholly different plan 
would not be a rose? 

P—I had forgotten that. And yet 
can there be no change in the plan? 

T—No doubt there may be modijfi- 
| cations in detail adapting the rose to 
any variation taking place in the en- 

virunment. But the plan—that must 
remain essentially the same if our 
rose is to remain arose. If in any lo- . 
cality the change in the environment 
| were such as to require a radical 
| change in the structural form of a 
rose, then for that locality the rose 
must cease to exist. 

P—Yes, it seems clearer now. 

T—And now let us note the fact that, 
like everything else, the rose arises 
out of a complex of conditions which, 
taken in its fullest sense, includes the 
whole universe. Is it clear to you that 
nothing less than this could produce 
a rose? 

P—Yes, I think that 
proven in other lessons. 

T—Well, then, can you think of the 
universe as being without a plan any 
more than the rose could bea rose and 
yet have no plan ? 

P—No, it is clear that the universe 
out of which the rose with its plan 
develops must also have its plan. 

T—And as including all plans with- 
in itself could the plan of the universe 
be less than perfect? 

P—That seems impossible. 

T—And as being perfect could the 
plan of the universe change? 

P—That again seems impossible. 

T—Suppose it were tochange. What 
would be the result? 

P—It must become imperfect. 

T—And yet the universe is that 
from which all things arise? 

P—Clearly so. 

T—Nothing could cause change in 
| the universe then unless it were to 


| cause change in itself. 


has been 





P—Nothing ; 

| all that there is. 
T—And so ifthe universe were to 

|change it must itself produce this 

change, and that would mean that 

the perfect, by its own perfect activity, 

would render itself imperfect. 

P—And that surely could not be. 

T—No indeed! For that plainly 
would be an infinite contradiction. It 
is wholly unthinkable, since a contra- 
diction cannot possibly be taken up 
into the true thought-consciousness, 
But our rose—did we not agree that 
the plan of the rose is itself one aspect 
of the plan of the universe? 

P—Yes, we said that. 

T—And do you agree that as such 
it cannot change, since thus it is but 
one aspect of the changeless? 

P—Yes that is plain. 


for the universe is 
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T—<And so the plan of the rose (of 
which the particular rose you may 
have in your hand is but a passing 
expression) isitself a permanent form? 

P—I see very clearly now what you 
mean by a ‘‘permanent form.” 

T—But can you really think any- 
thing that is not of the nature of 
thought ? 

P—No, clearly not. 

T—And you can think out the plan 
of the rose? 

P—Yes,I see. And so [after a mo- 
ment’s pause] the rose is a thought, 
then? 

T—Yes, truly! The type, or what 
we may call the eternal rose, is a 
thought-form of the creative energy. 
The particular rose is that thought- 
form blooming into sensuous visabil- 
ity. 

P—No wonder the rose seems so 
beautiful ! 

T—No wonder, indeed! Butdoyou 
see that even the sense-form of the 
rose is in deepest truth not real for 
you until you have in some measure 
taken up the thought-form of it into 
your mind? 

P--Iam afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand that. 

T—Is not your very perception of 
the particular rose you are examining 
heightened and enriched by the de- 
velopment in your mind of a clear 
conception of the rose in its plan; that 
is, in its typical, structural form? 

P—Yes, that is true. 

T—Again, just as a spoken word 
vanishes even in the speaking; while 
the thought remains as a permanent 
mode of the mind to be uttered again 
and again in a similar spoken word; 
so the particular rose blooms and 
quickly withers, while the plan re- 
mains a8 &@ permanent mode of the 
creative energy to be embodied again 
and again in similar blooming and yet 
swiftly fading forms. And the better 
you comprehend the plan, the more 
significant the sense-form becomes to 
you. Do you see now? Which, in 
truth, is the more real, the vanishing 
rose, which appeals to your sense- 
consciousness, or the permanent rose, 
which appeals to your thought-con- 
sciousness? 

P—It looks as if I ought to say, 
“The permanent rose.’’ 

T—Yes, and yet how absurd that 
seems to the sense-consciousness! Do 
you think the permanent will arise 
out of the changing, or the changing 
out of the permanent ? 

P—Clearly the changing must arise 
from the permanent. 

T—Then that which is visible to the 
sense-consciousness has its origin in 
that which is visible alone to the 
thought-consciousness ? 

P—Yes, the contrary is plainly im- 
possible. 

T—And whatever satisfies your 
thought-consciousness, that is the 


true answer to your question in any 


P—Nothing could be plainer than 
that. 

T—Well, then, do you see that find- 
ing true answers to really significant 
questions about things is learning to 
see things under their permanent or 
eternal forms? 

P—Yes, that is clear. 

T—And so far as that is the case, 
do you see that getting true answers 
to your questions may be regarded as 
really getting rid of them? 

P—[With a smile.] That doesn’t 
seem so plain. 

T—Well, the vanishing forms of 
things, those are their time-forms? 
P—Yes. 

T—And it is precisely through these 
time-forms of things that you become 
aware of and trace out their abiding 
or eternal aspect ? 

P—Yes. 

T—And this eternal aspect of things 
is in truth the real ground of your 
deepest interest in their time-forms? 
P—Yes, that seems true, also. 
T—Well, then, though you must 
answer your own questions, yet the 
stimulus to your mind, coming through 
a suggestion from some other mind, 
may nevertheless help you to find the 
answer sooner. You said that in such 
cases there would be a gain in time? 
P—Yes, I remember. 


the time otherwise required to attain 
the answer? 

P—There can be no doubt of that. 
T—And is not that so far a getting 
rid of time? 

P—It does look like it. 
T—And yet seems hard to believe? 
P—Very hard, indeed. 
T—There may be something of a 


that form. But do you see that in 
becoming clearly aware of the perma- 
nent form, you forget, in a measure, 


the vanishing form? 
P—Yes, that is true. 


nity? 
P—Yes,I think I understand that. 


things? 
P—It is growing clearer. 


eternal forms ? 
be. 
learn that and all other lessons? 


time to get rid of time! 


nal forms of things. 





given case? 


T—And is not that a reduction of| the school-bell will be remembered 


fallacy in the statement, if left just in} °Very school house the district would 


T—And the vanishing form is a/°ntire district. A farm in these days 
time-form, while the permanent form|is not considered well regulated or 
is an eternal form, or a form of eter-| equipped without at least a large bell. 


T—But you forget or get rid of time | regulated school house? 
in dwelling on the eternal forms of 


T—And this is a matter of degree, 
so that you might come at length to| to buy a bell but to obey cheerfully 
see the vanishing forms as nothing|@2d@ promptly its summons. 
else than the passing modes of the|means take steps to secure a good 


P—I think I can see how that might ers 
T—And yet time is necessary to 
P—I see [a sudden gleam]. We need 


T—Yes, that is it. The real answers 
to all our questions are just the eter- 
And yet it is] meanness and duplicity and triumphs 
through time that we become able to| without pride. 
see beyond or through the vanishing 
forms to the eternal types. It is|rather than the ‘‘clap-trap” of success 


which give reality to time for us, that 
we find our way into eternity; and 
eternity is not an infinitely distended 
phantasmal time, but rather, as one 
of the wisest thinkers in the world 
has said, “It is perfect existence.” 





That Bell. 


**The bell invites me.” 
—SHAK, 


HE school-house bell answers for 
correct time in a very large num- 
ber of places. The variation in clocks 
and watches prove to be a great draw- 
back and cause tardiness for which 
pupils can scarcely be held morally 
responsible. In fact, owing to the dis- 
tance many must travel, and the great 
difference in time throughout the dis- 
trict, it is not surprising that pupils 
get to school at almost any time dur- 
ing the first hour. A school-bell will 
greatly decrease this difficulty, as it 
would be a regulator, or serve as a 
town clock for the parents as well as 
the pupils. The school-bell will al- 
ways quicken the steps of slow pupils, 
mark the time for all, and be a voice 
entreating the indulgent parents to 
send the little one to school whom he 
has retained home to do chores, or be- 
cause he did not wish to go. 

When the pupil leaves the school 
for other fields of labor, the chimes of 


with pleasure, as they called him to 
labor, and marked the periods during 
the happiest portion of his lifetime. 

The fact is there is no piece of appa- 
ratus in which the school trustee or 
directors can invest that will prove to 
be of more value or is productive of 
better results. If provisions for a bel- 
fry were made inthe specifications for 


never be at any additional expense 
for such an ornament. If the direct- 
ors would add utility to embellish- 
ment, they will at once secure a large 
bell which can be heard all over the 


If it is true of farms, why will not this 
rule apply with more force to a well 


All locomotives are provided with a 
good, clear, loud-ringing bell, besides 
the time tables published. 

The children will all help not only 


By all 


ringing bell for the school at once. 





It is not quite so much new ‘‘meth- 
ods”? and novel ‘‘methods”’ that are 
demanded in our schools, as new ener- 
gy and a loftier enthusiasm to train 
pupils into a love of right and obedi- 
ence to the law of duty for the sake of 
right—a moral hero, who contends 
without anger, conquers without 


This is the sort of 
training most needed now-a-days, 





through time, or through the efforts} by new “ methods,” 


On to Atlanta. 





LittLe Rock, ARK., June 10, 1892. 
Sty SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACH- 

ERS:—After full consideration 
of the merits of all lines, we have de- 
cided upon the K.C., M. & B. road as 
the official route for the educators of 
this State to both the Atlanta and 
Saratoga gatherings. Its rates are as 
low as any offered us, and its distance 
and time to Atlanta shorter. 
In addition, we are offered through 
round trip tickets to Saratoga, which 
afford stop-overs at Atlanta, as well 
asat principal points north thereof, 
and are guaranteed optional routes 
returning, which include the Hudson 
River steamers from Albany to New 
York, and the Bay Line steamers 
from Baltimore down Chesapeake 
Bay to West Point, Va; thence by 
rail to Atlanta, via Richmond. 
Tickets may be purchased and used 
on any of the dates mentioned, but 
our official train will leave Memphis 
at 9:30 p. m., Tuesday, July 5th, 
reaching Atlanta at noon of the 6th. 
Ample sleeping car accommodations 
have been arranged for, and those 
desiring berths will please make res- 
ervations at an early date through 
Mr. H. D. Ellis, General Agent of the 
K. C.. M. & B. at No. 339 Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

J. H. SHINN, 

State Superintendent. 





epee 


For $22.65 the Toledo, St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railway, Clover Leaf 
Route will take you to the National - 
Convention at Saratoga, all rail route, 
St. Louis via Toledo, Detroit, Toronto, 
Montreal and Rouses Point to Platts- 
burg; boat down Lake Champlain to 
White Hall; by rail to Saratoga ; re- 
turn by rail direct via Albany and 
Niagara Falls allowing stop over 
through Canada, Detroit and Toledo. 
Tickets on sale July 5th to July 13th 
inclusive, good returning to Sept. 
15th. Ticket office 505 Olive Street. 


ee 


Important to Teachers. 





The Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City R. R., Clover Leaf Route makes 
a rate to the National Convention at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. of $22.65 for 
the round trip, this includes the 
initiation fee of $2.00. The Clover 
Leaf provides a double service of 
vertibuled buffet sleeping cars and © 
buffet reclining chair cars. This line 
offers a greater number of routes, 
more diversified scenery enroute and 
better stop over privileges than any 
other line. Special rates have been 
arranged for side trips from Saratoga 
to all points of interest in the East, 
including New York and Boston. For 
further intormation call on 

J. E. DAVENPORT, 
Passenger Ticket Agent, 
505 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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OvuGut we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 





- 


WE cannot begin to urge upon the 
teachers, too early or too strongly, 
the importance of arranging to spend 
a week or ten days, next summer, at 
the World’s Fair’ in Chicago. Never 
again in the lives of our people will 
- there be another such an unrivalled 
exhibition. No expenditure of time or 
money of any millionaire, or of all the 
millionaires in the world could give 
such an opportunity to witness what 
has be en accompliebed s this exhibi- 
tion will afford. It will or can be 
made a very enjoyable, instructive 
and a very economical trip too. 

Plans are being perfected so that 
the masses the producers, the people 
of ordinary means can go and see all 
there is to be seen about as cheaply 
as to remain at home. 

Better write direct to “‘The World’s 
Fair Protective Entertainment Asso- 
ciation” for fuil information, as they 
propose care for teachers and their 
friends for about $2.50 per week. 





aso 
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Colorado. 

ERE is what Colorado proposes to 
do at the “World’s Fair” at 
Chicago. We do not see how anyone 
can afford to miss this exhibit. It 
will cost but a trifle to take it all in: 
“The educational exhibit from Colo- 
rado at the World’s Fair is expected 
to be exceptionally good. That itmay 
be intelligently prepared, Dr. Snyder, 
President of the State Normal Sehool, 
who is an enthusiastic expert in expo- 
sition affairs, has been engaged by the 
State Board to visit teachers’ insti- 
tates and the schools of the State, 
from kindergarten to college, and ex- 
plain what is wanted and how if can 
best be prepared. He carries with 
him a mass of specimen work with 
which to illustrate his addresses. 
The result is that he leaves both 
teachers and scholars changed from a 
state of bewilderment into one of un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm, and pre- 
pared to work effectively in gathering 

the exhibit desired. 
Colorado women will probably be 


a represented numerously at the World’s 


Fair. At least, many of them are 
making applications for space, and are, 
preparing exhibits. In the fine arts’ 

department twenty-three women— 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MAP. 





HIS public school map puts the American educational system ina striking form. Thirteen million pupils are 

now enrolled iu the public schools of the United States—that is, there are more than three times as many pupils 

as the entire population of the United States in 1800. The entire population in 1830 was 12,866,000; there is conse- 
quently a larger nation of children now in our free schools than the whole nation of sixty years ago. 

Thege 13,000,000 public school pupils are one-fifth of our present population of 65,000,000. There are something 
over a million more in private and parochial schools. But it is this nation of our free school youth, this nation within 
the nation, that will be controlling the republic fifteen years from now. These ‘‘children of the states,’’ imbued with 
our characteristic American spirit, will soon be the leaders of the people who are to solve the problems of the opening 
years of the coming century. 

One-fifth of our population in the public schools means that the American idea is that childhood and youth 
shall enjoy a sacred immunity from labor while the preparation for life is going on. In all our states the age when 
children can be employed for wages during the school term is steadily creeping upward. The time is not far off 
when one-fourth instead of one fifth of its population will be enrolled in the schools. Here is the place for state leg- 
islation to make rapid and sure strokes. When the children of a poor family are hired out for wages there comes an 
apparent relief to the family; but child labor invariably reduces the wages of adults. Raising the school age always 
operates to raise the wages of the men and women to whom labor belongs In the states not yet awake to this the 
children who ought to be in school are with their little hands holding down the general rate of adult wages. If 
fifteen were made the universal school age, with strict penalties for hiring a child under fifteen during school hours» 
millions of toiling children would be added to the hopeful nation of pupils now in the public schools. 

Who are the instructors of this vast democracy of youth? Three hundred and fifty-two thousand teachers are 
employed in our public schools, and about fifty thousand in private and other schools. One-third of 
them are men, two-thirds are women. The men are usually well trained. The proportion of trained 
female teachers is increasing year by year, as the Normal Schools send out their classes. Nevertheless, 
scores of thousands of these female teachers are untrained. Such teachers areincompetent. Forty per cent. of all 
the female teachers teach for only one term! Think what that means. In the rural districts of many states teaching 
is a ‘‘job’’ to which almost any girl may turn. Careful examinations of teachers are not to be expected when the school 
fund is so penurious that the cheapest teachers are the only applicants. 

The faults of the American public school system, however, are all on the surface and can easily be remedied. 
State superintendents and higher educators generally are giving to all the weaknesses discernible in our system their 
careful attention. They are determined that the new century shall open upon an educational plant as nearly with- 
out defects as progressive energy and money can make if. 

The public school is our most distinctive American institution. It is this same public school which, more than 
race, has made the difference between this republic and the republics of South America. When the world gathers 
here at our 400th anniversary to scrutinize our life this, our proudest institution, will be pointed out as the clearest 
source of American greatness and enlightenment. 

It is a very fitting thing that the celebration of Columbus Day, Oct. 21, be placed in the hands of the American 
public school. Through the school house flag movement, and the education in patriotism aroused by it, the schools 
of the republic have been grasping the significance of their relation to the life of the nation. As our 13,000,000 of 
public school pupils see committed to them the celebration of America’s greatest anniversary they will receive a new 
and inspiring lesson in the responsibilities of public leadership which devolves upon the educated American. 





twenty artists and three sculptors—/abroad and in this country. Wall. the lines in which women are intend- 
have applied for space. The work of| paper, carpet and portiere designing, ling exhibitors. Copies of the works of 
some of them has attracted favorable| decorated china, wood carving, em-|every Colorado author are to be ex- 


attention in art exhibitions both broidery, literature, etc., are among | hibited in the state building. 
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OuGHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid? We think so. 





“The eighth and greatest wonder of 
the world’’ is what the World’s Fair 
buildings and grounds, even in their 
present incomplete condition, are pro- 
nounced by Major Woods, Executive 
Commissioner of the Connecticut 
World’s Fair Board. 





High ‘praise for the Exposition was 
given in the report made to Congress 
by the Dockery Investigating Com- 
mittee. Here are a few extracts: 

‘The investigation discloses the fact 
that adequate provision is to be made 
for a copious water supply, an efficient 
sewerage, fire, police, and electric sys- 
tem, and for rapid transit within the 
Exposition grounds, both by rail and 
by water. The landscape features 
will be singularly attractive, whilst 
the intervals between the buildings 
will afford ample breathing spaces. 
The waters of the lake wind them- 
selves amid the buildings and through 
the grounds with wholesome and pic- 
turesque effect. Indeed, the expendi- 
ture will be unstinted to make entire 
provision for the health and comfort 
of the visitors. 

The general architectural effect is 
striking and imposing in the highest 
degree, the blending of nature with 
art isin beautiful harmony. The in- 
terlacing of the land and water consti- 
tutes a novel and inspiring picture. 
The spacious grounds, clothed in verd- 
ure, dotted with shrubbery, and re- 
lieved at intervals by forest growth, 
complete the elements of a matchless 
panorama. It is a worthy tribute to 
the genius and enterprise of the won- 
derful city of the Northwest. * * * 

In concluding this report your com- 
mittee express without reserve their 
confidence in the assured success of 
the Exposition. In every essential 
feature it stands unrivaled in all time. 

* * * ur * * 

Tn its scope and magnificence this 
Exposition stands alone. There is 
nothing like it in all its history. It 
easily surpasses all kindred enter- 
prises, and will amply illustrate the 
marvelous genius of the American 
people in the great domains of agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufacturers and 
invention, which constitute the found- 
ation upon which rests the structure 
of our national glory and prosperity.” 

The investigation was thorough, 
and the report covers exhaustively 
the status and needs of the Exposi- 
tion. The committee estimated the 
Exposition’s total income at $29,275 - 
482, and its expenditures at $19,319,- 
088. This represents, of course, the 
financial status of the local or Illinois 
corporation alone, 














History and Literaturein Gram- 
mar Grades. 





[Abstract of paper read by Superintendent J, H. 
Phillips, before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 


NDIFFERENCE to history and liter- 
I ature as subjects of elementary 
school work may be partially attrib- 
uted to the absence in our local and 
institutional history of the element of 
antiquity. Proper perspective will 
serve to enhance our interest, both in 
American history and in American 
literature. The main cause of the 
neglect of history and literature is 
deeper-lying, but farther-reaching in 
its effects. Based upon the primary 
conditions of educational develop- 
ment, we find two distinct lines of 
thought, characterizing respectively 
the two predominating ideals of the 
century. The one, emphasizing sub- 
jective conditions, subordinates the 
acquisition of knowledge to the dis- 
ciplinary value of the studies pursued, 
and concentrates the agencies of edu- 
cation to secure the exact discipline of 
the intellectual faculties, leaving the 
culture of the executive and emotional 
powers of the soul to the accidents of 
life. The other, emphasizing objec- 
tive requirements, makes the imme- 
diate utility of the subject matter the 
measure of its educational value. The 
influence of these dominant educa- 
tional ideals upon the curriculum of 
the grammar school, may be seen in 
the neglect or exclusion of the studies 
of history and literature, and in the 
determination of the aims, subjects 
and methods of the elementary course. 

Only about fifteen per cent. of the 
pupils in our elementary schools reach 
the high school. The masses take 
their reading in their own hands, and 
drift unwarned into the dangerous 
shallows of ephemeral literature. Our 
most effective instrumentalities of cul- 
ture should be concentrated in the 
grammar schools. In the millions of 
youth now in these schools are cen- 
tered the hopes and the interests of 
the future. For many years to come, 
the battle-ground of the -republic 
must be the grammar school, and the 
instruction here imparted will deter- 
mine the battle-cry of American civil- 





ization. The interest of both history 
and literature centers in man; these 
subjects are the humanities of the 
school; they serve to inspire the soul 
and hold the life more effectively than 
all the other studies of the course 
combined. 

“All roads lead to Rome;’’ all the 
studies of the elementary school, 
properly co-ordinated, should lead to 
the cultivation of taste for good litera- 
ture, the supplement and complement 
of all. Instruction in the related sub- 
jects, reading, language, grammar, 
history and geography, should be or- 
ganized with direct reference to liter- 
ary acquirement. History and geog- 
raphy should be correlated through- 
out the course; association of the 
elements of time and personality in 
the one, with the element of place in 
the other, will aid the memory, and 
facilitate the study of both. 

The revival of historical studies 
in higher institutions has revealed 
three prominent needs of history- 
teaching in our elementary schools: 
better preparation on the part of teach- 
ers, improved methods of instruction, 
and better gradation of the course in 
history. While we should emphasize 
better preparation and improved 
methods for the teacher, proper gra- 
dation of the course is of prime im- 
portance. Good history teaching in 
the grammar grades must have its 
routs deep in the primary, and re- 
quires a course of study based upon 
the several stages of development in 
the historical sense. 

History and biography constitute 
the doorway to the broader fields of 
literature—to the literature of power, 
or inspiration. Numerous methods 
have been tried with varying degrees 
of success, to cultivate in the schools 
a taste for wholesome reading. Sup- 
plementary reading, the celebration 
of authors’ days, and the establish- 
ment of libraries, have been prolific 
of good results. These efforts empha- 
size the conviction that the study of 
English, upon which is spent one-half 
the child’s time in school, has failed 
signally in cultivating the literary 
sense. Our language teaching is too 
abstract and technical; the child 
studies the anatomy of language, but 
hears not the voice within. Dexterity 
in verbal analysis brings no corres- 
ponding power of synthesis; secures 
no enlargement of the intellcetual 
life. Technical grammar: should be 
based upon a literature familiar to the 
pupil. The reading of a few great 
masterpieces in their integrity, with 
sole reference to their appreciation as 
literature, should both precede and 
accompany verbal drills and grammat- 
tical analysis. Culture does not con- 
sist in power to discriminate in the 
subtleties and trivial niceties of tech- 
nical learning. We should not em- 
phasize the grosser faculties, and 
neglect the divine part of the child’s 
nature. The two dominant ideals, in 
their extreme tendencies, are unmis- 





takably traced in our grammar schools, 
the one magnifying discipline, the 
other emphasizing information. As 
results, we have a curriculum crowd- 
ed to the verge of feebleness ; men- 
tal elasticity without power or inten- 
sity ; massive but impotent imforma- 
tion, without intellectual and moral 
organization. 

We need the counteracting influence 
of those studies which will affect the 
moral conduct of life. Give to the 
millions of youth now in our schools 
thataid to character-building obtained 
from the noble examples recorded in 
history; the inspiration to noble liv- 
ing drawn from the visions of beauty 
and moral loveliness presented in lit- 
erature. 

Pore LEo XIII has shown the deep 
interest he feels in the World’s Fair 
and in America by deciding to exhibit 
at the Fair some of the rare treasures 
of art, literature and history, which 
the Vatican contains. Archbishop 
Ireland cabled this information and 
asked for space for the exhibit. The 
Vatican contains a collection of art 
and other treasurers which cannot be 
duplicated and which are priceless in 
value. The exhibit will, no doubt, 
contain many of the most interesting 
of these treasures, and will attract, 
perhaps, more attention than will any 
other one display at the Exposition. 
This action by the Pope will certainly 
tend to increase greatly the interest 
taken in the Fair by all Catholic coun- 
tries, and thus render it a greater and 
more successful Exposition, and one 
in which the entire world will take 
pride. To Hon. Thomas B. Bryan 
and Mrs. Potter Palmer, as well as to 
Archbishop Ireland is due much 
credit for using their influence to 
effect the result mentioned. 








HERDER said this beautiful and (rue 
thing to his children in one cf his 
precious letters to them: 

“T am pleased that Herr Krause 
gives such a good account of your 
drawing. It is a grief to me every 
moment that I can’t draw. Iam lixe 
a dumb man who has thoughis but 
can’t express them. Theretore, dear 
children, learn to draw well.” 





THE Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City R. R., Clover Leaf Route, for 
$22.65 will take you to the National 
Convention at Saratoga, via rail 
through Detroit and Toronto to Kings- 
ton, up the St. Lawrence through the 
Thousand Islands to Montreal; by 
rail through Rouses Point to Platts 
burg, from Plattsburg, by boat down 
Like Champlain to White Hall, 
thence by train to Saratoga; the re- 
turn trip will be made by rail via 
Niagara Falls, (allowing stop over), 
and through Canada to Detroit and 
via Toledo and Clover Leaf Route to 
St. Louis. ‘Tickets on sale July 5th 
to 13th inclusive, good returning to 
Sept. 15th. Ticket cffice 505 Olive 
Street. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? a 

OvuGuHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other connty and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 








ALREADY tens of thousands of peo- 
ple, young and old, are wisely laying 
away a little money each month so as 
to accumulate a fund which will de- 
fray the expenses of a trip and a visit 
of a week or so to the great Colum- 
bian Exposition or “The World’s 
Fair’ at Chicago next year. This is a 
wise provision. An extra acre planted 
or sown, & little extra stock raised, a 
little wise economy in expenditures 
this year will put a million of people 
in the way of seeing what the best 
production of the world are in all de- 
partments of human efforts. By all 
means plan to go, and write for 
circulars of full information as to 
time and terms, to the officers of the 
** World’s Fair Protective Entertain- 
ment Association.”’? St. Louis, Mo. 





Alabama. 


One of the leading teachers in Ala- 
bama writes us as follows: 

“J think it would be a good idea if 
all the teachers and superintendents 
in the United States could be gathered 
together at the World’s Fair next a 
at some stated time. Of all the object 
lessons that ever were given upon the 
face of the earth this World’s Fair 
will bethe greatest. No person, how. 
ever wealthy or intelligent, could be- 
gin to see by a quarter of a century’s 
travel and the expenditure of a large 
amount of money what will be seen at 
this fair, for the best and most won- 
derful things that the world has pro- 
duced will be there in great abun- 
dance and in every variety. Could 

reduced rates be secured on: all rail- 
roads many would be enabled to go 

who otherwise would not attend 
Could this meeting be arranged, not 
only would those who go be benefited, 
but the whole country as well, for 
each would go back home with his or 
her mind well stored with usefy] 
knowledge to all classes of manking 
We are giad to be able so inform our 
friend that large preparations are be- 
ing made not only to insure the at- 
tendance of teachers and their friends 
but to provide and care for them after 
they reach the city, on terms so reas- 
onable that we hope at least one hun. 
dred thousand people will go who 
might, but for these provisions, re- 
-main at home. It is proposed for a 
rate of about 40 cents per day to pro- 
vide lodging and shelter near the 
grounds of the Exposition, so that, 
aside from the railroad fare to reach 
Chicago, people can stay there two or 
three weeks about as cheaply as they 
_eould live at home, and have ample 
- time to see all there is to be seen. We 
S hope to meet the teachers of 
Alabama and their friends there in 
June, 1893. 
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A New Quarterly. 


That the spirit of our time is pre- 


dominantly commercial is matter of common re- 
mark, That only too many-of our magazines 
have yielded and are yielding to the seductions of 
this spirit is only too clearly evident. But that 
on the other hand there should appear from time 
to time a periodical of high class in point of abil- 
ity, and devoted to the least “popular,” because 
deepest and most abiding, human interests, is an 
unmistakable sign of a strong undercurrent of 
spiritual vitality on the part of the people asa 
whole. We need only refer to the Fournal of 
Speculative Philosophy, the Andover Review, the 
Monist, the Quarterly Fournal of Ethics, and 
latest of all The New World, as illustrating in 
more or less widely contrasted ways the convic- 
tion that there are certain zdeals having a reality’, 
the value of which is altogether incapable ot 
measurement by any material standard. 

The field chosen by The New World is especially 
The “Old” World is 
the world of crude materialism; the ‘“‘medizxval’” 
world (dare we say it?) is the world of the ado- 
lescent human spirit struggling toward maturity, 
but involved as yet in the physical aspects of 
energy so impressive to the imagination; 
the New World is in truth the world of matured 
intelligence, the highest plan of which is con- 


that of religion and ethics. 


sciously reflective and critical. 

Now these three special aspects of the intellect- 
ual life have not merely unfolded successions 
through the history of the world; they are at the 
present day co-existent. The indifference of ma- 
terialism is jostled and more or less irritated by 
the confident self-possession of scientific agnosti- 
cism; while reflective criticism, in its most ade- 
quate form, is endeavoring to rightly interpret 
these aspects of the world, both in their negative 
and in their positive character. 

At the same time the negative aspect of criti- 
cism is only too liable to go over into the knight- 
erranty of mere dragon-slaying. It is precisely 
this tendency, carried already to the extreme, 
which gives rise to so much distrust of the “high- 
er criticism” in the field of religion and ethics. 
What is now needed above all is the fuller unfold- 
ing of the positive, constructive phase of criticism. 
Thoughtful people are already more or less in re- 
volt against being told what is mot true. They 
are coming inevitably to demand guidance to- 
ward what #s true. 

For example, the ‘‘solar’’ theory, upon which 
myths have been so generally interpreted, has 
revealed only a dreary waste of monotonous 
materialism. We are beginning to ask ourselves 
whether there is not a sou/-element in myths that 
will assure them an immortality of genuine hu- 
man import. Not merely how the myth arose 
ages ago, but rather, what is the germ of perennial 
truth which found its first organic expression for 
man in the myth—that is the question of most 
vital interest to us xow. No doubt neglect of the 
“origin” involves the danger of fanciful inter- 
pretation, but exclusive pursuit of such question, 
to the neglect of the central, however rudiment- 
ary, conceptions constituting the real functional 
activity unfolding into the primitive structural 
forms of belief, is the sure way of evolving end- 
less dust-whirlwinds of triviality. 

The supreme value of the “scientific method” 
is that 1t demands the conscious, deliberate trac- 
ing of all natural forms through all the essential 
phases of relationship involved in them from the 
simplest mechanical aggregations through the 
most highly complex chemical compounds, to 
completely individualize organic merits. And 
the culmination of this last phase is in the dis- 
covery of the spiritual factor as constituting the 
true indrvidual—the infinitely perfectable, and 
hence indestructible unit. And in the sphere of 
religion the evolution of special forms of belief is 
to be taken in its entire compass as the series of 
exercises through which the pupil, MAN, has been 
and is to be led toward maturity in the school of 
divinity. 

Nor does this educational process require that 
each successive pupil shall become a specialist as 
a “collector.” Already facts have been accumu- 
lated far beyond the range of their adequate in- 
terpretation. And there can be no reasongble 


doubt that the really érypicad facts are already i, 





possession. What is needed more than anything 
else is that these typical facts shall be disengaged 
from the great miscellaneous mass of the common 
place, and exhibited in their fullest import. To 
the young man who had crossed the continent in 
order, through personal contact, to get the secret 
of the great naturalist, Agassiz, did not say: “Go 
and make an ‘original’ collection of shells, and so 
find out their meaning; but “Go to that heap of 
shells in the yard there, examine them and class- 
ify them.’’ The ‘‘facts” are indeed indispensable, 
but the collector is only too likely to leave a huge 
miscellaneous mass of details, and the ultimate 
work of classification is fairly certain to be ac- 
complished by those who, gratefully accepting 
the collector’s work as legitimately done, devote 
their eneriges from the first to the tracing of those 
characteristics which give to the particular facts 
their universal significance as each embodying 
the type or plan of a given genius, or variety, as 
the case may be. 

Nay this differentiation as between collecting 
and interpreting facts is only so much the more 
necessary as the sphere of investigation is richer 
in detail, and as the details involve a more subtle, 
complex significance. Generalization is, in fact, a 
no less legitimate specialty, than is the minutest 
gathering of particular facts. 

We have been more directly led to these reflec- 
tions by an examination of the first number of 
The New World, which we earnestly hope may 
prove an exponent of the “higher criticism” in its 
positive and highest character. The articles are 
on a par with those of the best English quarter- 
lies. Only, we are bound to say, the one on 
“Thomas Hall Green’s Philosophy” seems to us 
to be hopelessly inadequate as missing utterly 
the clew to that subtle thinker’s central thought. 

With an Editorial Board including (as manag- 
ing editor) Rev. N. P. Gilman, well known asa 
writer on economic subjects; Prof. C. H. Toy, a 
specialist in the history of religion; and Prof. C. 
C, Everett, whose work in the field of speculative 
philosophy has long been familiar to students in 
this line, we have a right to expect positive re- 
sults of the highest value. 





The Pedagogical Seminary, issued by Dr. Hall, 
of Clark University, and published by J. HR. 
Orpha, Worcester, Miss., is fully sustaining the 
high promise of the first number. Numbertwois 
devoted mainly to critically digested records of 
child-life. These records are of the verv highest 
interest and importance to teachers, and espec- 
ially to all those having either directly or indi- 
rectly to do with the education of young children, 
There is one better thing for the States to do than 
to furnish these numbers to the teachers of public 
schools, and that is, to pay its teachers such sal- 
aries that they can afford to buy such publications, 
as well as publish them. 

Let the community demand a higher quality of 
work from the teacher, and the teacher will soon 
cometo demand a higher quality of life and of 
work from himself. Meanwhile, why should not 
these numbers be added to the local school libra- 
ries that are beginning to multiply so rapidly in 
some of our Western States, notably Missouri, 


Mr. W. V. Byars’ poem, “The 
Tempting of the King,” reviewed in the last num- 
ber of this journal, has already reached a second 
edition. A few typographical errors have been 
corrected. Readers of this poem will look for- 





ward with genuine pleasure to the appearance of 
“Taunhauser; a Mystery,’ by the same author, 


SE ee 


“Dramatic Sketches and Poems,” 
by Louis J. Block, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 

A dozen years ago Mr, Block published his ex- 
quisite dramatic sketch, “Exile.” In the volume 
before us this is reproduced, and many shorter 
poems added, 


16 mo., pp. 220. 


Few writers of English verse have 
shown in like degree of finish the gift of verse, 
“A Summer Morning” is fairly Swinburnian in 
its easy grace. And yet nothing could be more 
thoroughly anti-Swinburnian in spirit than this 
same poem with its clear insight into nature, and 
its fine glimpse of the universal soul mirrored in 
nature’s depths, 





But Mr. Block is also fairly transfused with the 
finest breath of the classic world—a breath which 
he knows well how to articulate into subtlest sug- 
gestion of truest modern import. Take for exam- 
ple “Pygmalion,” Here we have the poet, who is 
ever in truth the prophet, The statue which Pyg- 
malion leaves is a nobly beautiful, spotlessly pure 
This is his model. As 
prophet he must deliver a message to men. As 
poet he must be true to his model, But men care 
little for his lofty message with its severely beau- 
tiful form, And so it comes to pass that he wearies 


image in his own soul, 


of their scorn and neglect, changes his message 

and its form, and wins the admiration of the 

world. Yet all this praise of men turns to tumult, 

and Pygmalion, in amaze, soon finds himself sunk 

“deep in hell,” 

“One last, long look I cast into my heart, 

And saw my statue soiled and sensualized, 

Bruised, dragged in the dirt of vulgar aims, 

Disowned, and beast in semblance, that shone 
erect 

A woman mild with eyes of love and hope.”* 


Kreutzer, Sonatas and Zola cess-pools! 
depths infernal has he fallen! Though from a 
“ledge of lingering hope” he “weeps and prays 
and weeps,” and through such genuine repent- 
ance is able to look upward once again and ‘‘catch 
sudden gleams of distant stars.” 


To such 


All lovers of true poetry--of that genuine proph- 
ecy which of its own necessity assumes a rhyth- 
mic form—will find in this volume a source of 
pleasure that will prove richer with each return 
to its clear depths, 





Methods of Instruction and Organ- 
ization in the German Schools, by John T. Prince, 
Ph. D. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This hand-book of a little less than 250 pages is 
a record of careful, personal observations made 
of the various school systems of the German Em- 
pire. Fine discernment is shown throughout, 
and in reading this unpretentious record one is 
specially impressed with the fairly transforming 
effects produced upon the German teacher by the 
studies he is expected as a matter of course to 
pursue in the philosophy of education. 

We know of no other single work in which the 
average American teacher is likely to findso many 
clear intimations of the soundest practical meth- 
ods in school-room work. We commend espec- 
ially the chapters on Reading and Languages. The 
use made of fairy tales by the Herbartian School 
of Educators in elementary Instruction in lan- 
guage is worthy of unreserved adoption. The re- 
sults in stimulating intelligence and quickening 
moral growth could not tail to be very great, and 
altogether desirable. 





Ethical Training in the Public 
Schools, by Charles De Garmo, President of 
Swarthmore College. Philadelphia: American 
Reading of Political and Social Science. 

This pamphlet of 25 pages presents an excellent 
indication of the chief. features of ethical teach- 
ing. Itis especially valuable in the emphasis it 
puts upon the best literature of the world, on the 
one hand, and upon institutions, civil, social and 
religious, on the other, as the correct embod- 
iment of the ethical convictions of the race. 
Happily the ethical aspect of education is re- 
ceiving greatly increased attention, and teachers 
would do well to avail themselves of President 
De Garmo’s fruitful suggestions. 








The Homiletic Review more tian 
“holds its own,” which is saying a good deal. 
Our friends of the ministry find it most helpful, 
as we can testify from personal words. The va- 
rious sections are full of practical interest. ‘These 
divisions are the Review, the Sermonic, the Exe- 
getical, the Sociological, the Miscellaneous and 
the Editorial. The June number has a paper on 
the “Mystery of Healing as Opposed to Faith 
Cure ;” Prof, Morris, of Lane Seminary, writes of 
“Tyre and Prophecy ;” T. T. Munger on “Exe- 
getical Preaching ;” Prof. Murray, of Princeton, 
on “Leighton ;” and John Bascom 4 paper on 
Reform,” 
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Great Meetings. 





“‘A thousand hearts are great within my bosom,” 
—SHAK. 

HESE great gatherings of the 

teachers and educators the last 


few weeks will be productive of great | 


good to the people. Great themes 
have been discussed in a vital practi- 
cal way, so that the design of the pub- 
lic school system, and its training, 
will be not only better understood but 
more amply provided for. 

Not all the eighty thousand teach- 
ers, of which Atlanta was a conveni- | 
ent center, were present. Why?) 
From the simple fact that they could | 
not afford to spend the money the trip 
would cost them, but every teacher in 
the South will be materially helped in 
their work as a result of this meeting. 

We are all wise in capacity, and 
wisdom is contagious. No good thing 
said, stops with merely being said. It 
spreads and finds lodgment in far dis- 
tant minds and places as well as 
among those present. 

There is a richer and more related 
existence as a result of all these gath- 
erings. So of the great meeting at 
Saratoga, but relatively few of the 
great number of teachers were present 
in person, but the papers read, and 
their discussion evoked a new and 
wide influence. These speakers shed 
their own beauty and strength upon 
the topics discussed and higher ideals 
of life and work are formed and con- 
summated. 

It is comparatively easy to criticise 
and find fault with both the topics 
discussed and the manner of the dis- 
cussion, but our “‘yard stick’’ may be 
perchance a little short. We prefer to 
take and to get the good, generated at 
these great gatherings, and spread 
that as far as we may, though it may 
be necessary now and then to prick the 
bubble on some self inflated egotist. 

Emerson said “that it is as real a 
loss that others should be low, as that 
we should be low, as we must have 
society.’’ All lives are enriched by 
these great gatherings where themes 
are discussed by the most illuminated 
and tender minds. 

Pity it is, that any teacher for want 
of means, should be deprived of the 
inspiring, uplifting influence of per- 
sonal contact at such great gatherings 
of the leaders of the people. 





Iowa. 
HE Iowa School Journal, too, 
wheels into line under the able 
and practical editorship of Hon. 
Henry Sabin. 

He says: It has seemed to the 
editor of The Journal that the work 
which political papers do for their 
party, the educational journal should 
do for the schools. One of the great- 





est needs of the time is the enlighten- 
ment of the people regarding the work 
done in the schools. There is no want 
of interest on the part of the people 
in their schools. Every man desires 
a certain amount of education for his 
child. But there is a woful lack of 
information among the people, con- 
‘cerning the good work which the 
'schools are now doing, and the better 
| work which they are capable of doing 
/under wiser and more skilltul direc- 
| tion. 

He says further that the Jowa School | 
Journal will work “for the establish- 
| mentof public school libraries in every 
town; for the promulgation of sound | 








educational doctrine through lectures | 
and public discussions ; for the en- 
lightenment of teachers by means of 
associations, and round tables, for the | 
progress of the reading circle work | 
|among teachers and pupils; for the) 
| payment of salaries in proportion to| 
the work required, without regard to | 
the sex of the teacher; and for free | 
text books for pupils use. These in-| 
dicate some of the lines along which | 
The Journal will work, and in the pur- | | 
suance of which it asks the hearty | 
co-operation of the friends of educa- | 
tion throughout the State.” 

The Journal will, in working along | 
these, lines richly deserve ‘‘the hearty | 
co-operation of the friends of educa- 
tion’ notonly ‘throughout theState”’ 
of Iowa, but of every other State. 

Bro. Sabin cannot fence in Iowa, or 
fence out other teachers. If he could 











do this where would he have been | 
to-day? The fact is a large number | 
of the teachers in Iowa leave teavhing | 
for other work every year—domestic, 
professional and other duties claim 
them. The ranks must be reinforced 
from other States. 

Teachers in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri and other States, if 
they are wise, will, take The) 
Iowa School Journal with others and 
so get the trend of educational affairs | 
in this great State. 

We suffer, as teachers, from narrow 
views and from what we do not know. 

Let a frogtown journal plead with a | 
frogtown constituency that they | 
should limit their mental and moral | 
vision to the boundaries of frogtown, 
but sensible teachers know that such 
croaking is only for the ignorant and | 
the stupid. 

All truth and all intelligence, with- | 
out regard to State lines is for the use | 
of all who can or care to utilize it. 








NEARLY all the Southern States 
will be well represented at the Expo- 
sition. 

Texas has already provided a fund 
of $225,000, and is vigorously pursuing 
a plan which, it is believed, will re- 
sults in increasing the amount to 
$1,000,000. It has contracted for a 
$100,000 building. 

KENTUCKY has an appropriation of 








$100,000, and will erect a handsome 
building. 

FLORIDA is confident of raising | 
$200,000, aud willreproduce at Chicago | 
old Fort Marion for its hsadquarters. | 

ARKANSAS is raising $40,000, and 
with apparent success, for it has con- 
tracted for the erection of an $18,000. 
building. 

In ALABAMA the women have 
undertaken to raise $10,000 or $15,000. 

The legislature of LOUISIANA is 
petitioned to appropriate $50,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA has an appropri- 
ation of $10,000, and will expend half 
of it on a building. 

In TENNESSEE county appropri- 


‘arions and private subscriptions are 
|relied upon for the funds necessary | 


for the State’s representation. 

The NortH CAROLINA legislature 
appropriated $25,000, and the State 
Board of Agriculture has provided 
|about $10,000 more. An additional 
| appropriation is hoped for, and $10,000 
from subscription. is expected for a 
building. | 

VIRGINIA has an appropriation of 
$25,900, and is trying to raise $30,000 
by subscriptions. A $12,000 -scinetied 
| will be erected. 

GEORGIA is raising $100,000, and| 
| proposes to put up a $50,000 building. | 

MARYLAND has $60,000, and spend | 
half of it or more on a building. 

The Columbia Board of Trade is en- | 
| gaged in raising $75,000 for SouTH 
CAROLINA’S representation, and the | 
next legislature will be asked to| 
appropriate a like amount. 

Thus the South is planning to apend | 
about $2,000,000 upon its representa- 
tion at the great Fair. Reports) 


indicate that in nearly all of these 


States the work of collecting and | 
preparing exhibits is progressing | 
satisfactorily, and that among the | 
people the interest in the Exposition | 
is universal. 





How to Teach Geography. | 


1. Rely on maps and outlines, not! 
on the text book. 

2. Assign the lessons by topics, 
never by pages. 

3. Eacourage pupils toask questions | 
‘and furnish examples within their | 
own experience of the subject under | 
consideration. 

4. Let each pupil give in his own 
language all the information he has 
secured on the subject. 

5. At the close of a recitation have 
the pupils tell what has been brought 
out during the lessons, 

6. Emphasize all new facts and con- 
nect them with the subject of the les- 
son. 

7. Insist that each pupil keep a note 
book. 

8. Talk as little during the lesson 
as possible; let the subject be un- 
tolded and developed by the pupils. 

9. Make your questions and answers 
as you would in conversation; eschew 
the lecture style of teaching. 

10. Have plenty of reference books, 
use them freely, and encourage your 
pupils to consult them. 

11. Hold this always before your 
mind—you are to teach your pupils to 





Ayer's Pills 


Are ‘y' known and more general. 
ly used than any other cathartic. 
Sugar-coated, purely vegetable, and 
free from mercury or any other inju- 
rious drug, this is the ideal family 
medicine. Though prompt and ener- 
getic in their action, the use of these 
pilis is attended with only the best 
results. Their effect is to strengthen 
and regulate the organic functions, 
being especially beneficial in the 
various derangements of the stom- 
ach, liver, and bowels. 


5 +. 
Ayer’s Pills 
are recommended by all the leading 
physicians and druggists, as the 
most prompt and effective remedy 
for biliousness, nausea, costiveness, 
indigestion, sluggishness of the 
liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain in 
the side, and sick headache; also,- 
to relieve colds, fevers, neuralgia, 
and rheumatism. They are taken 
with great benefit in chills and the 
diseases peculiar to the South. For 
travelers, whether by land or sea, 


Ayer's Pills 


are the best, and should never be 

omitted in the outfit. To preserve 
their medicinal integrity in all cli- 

mates, they are put up in bottles as 

well as boxes. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my 
family for several years, and always 
found them to be a mild and excel- 
lent purgative, having a good effect 
on theliver. Itis the best pill used.” 
—Frank Spillman, Sulphur, Ky. 


Prepared - Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
uid by Druggists Everywhere. 


_ Every Dose Effective 





study a country in the light of its ad 
| vantages as the abode of man. 
12. Begin every lesson with a review 


| of the preceding lesson. Frequently 
| have this review a written exercise. 


13. Have a progressive map made to 
| be filled in as the lessons proceed. 

14. Encourage individual work ; as- 
sign subjects to different pupils to be 
reported on at the next lesson. 

15. Strive to inculcate in the minds 


‘| of your pupils a glowing pride in their 


own country. 


16. Ask the pupils how the writers 
of geographical text-books get their 
information. 


17. Let one pupilin the class write 
@® new geography as the work pro- 
gresses, to which all pupils.shall con- 
tribute maps, illustrations, etc., and 
preserve the manuscript as a class 
geography. It will stimulate great 
interest. 


ES oes 


Let this point be emphasized, that 
we teach language liberally in our 
primary schools, for upon it depends 
not only all fluent reading, but also 
the intelligent comprehension of the 
text of all other studies. 
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TWO GREAT SERIES OF TEXT 





BOOKS UNITED. 


THE SHELDON SERIES 
and 
THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation, great sav- 
ings can be effected of which we 
propose to give the Public a share. 


. Sheldon’s Modern School 
Readers. 
New Franklin Readers. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetic. Two 
Books. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual 
Arithmetic. 





This book has been very carefully 
revised. All the attractive features 
which made this the most popular 
Intellectual Arithmetic of its day 
have been retained. — 


Franklin Arithmetic. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in 
Arithmetic. Two Books. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 


The Elements of Algebra. 
The Complete Algebra. 


Franklin’s Elmentary Algebra. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. 
This is the best and most prac- 
tical spelling book in the English 
language. . 
Modern Spelling Book. 


Patterson’s Elements of Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


Patterson’s Advanced Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric. 


Scudder’s United States His- 
tories. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 
The Great English Writers. 
From CHAUCER to GEORGE ELIOT. 


With Selections Illustrating their Work. 


By Dr. Truman J, Backus. 


A New Series of German, Text 
Books. 


By Prof. H. J. Schmitz. 


Elements of the German Lan- 
guage. di <- Baek. Second 
ook. 


Shaw’s New History of English 
and American Literature. 


Avery’s First Principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural 
Philosophy. (New Ed.) 


Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry. 
Embracing Organic Chemistry. 


Hill’s Elernents of Rhetoric and 
Composition. 


Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


Chapin’s First Principles in 
Political Economy. 


Alden’s Science of Govern- 
ment. 


Send for Circulars, 


SHELOON & COMPANY, 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 








Attention, 





Comrades! 


HISTORICAL ROUTE TO WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE, 
C.C.C. & St. L. Ry. Co. (iG FOUR ROUTE ) 


Will make very low rates from St, Louis for the National Encampment G, 
A. R. at Washington, PD, C., and the meeting of Naval Veterans’ Associa- 
tion at Baltimore, Md., to be held in September, 1892. 

The BIG FOUR ROUTE, in connection with the famous Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry, via Cincinnati, is the direct line through the battlefields of Vir- 
ginia, touching Staunton, Waynesboro, Charlottesville, Gordonsville, etc., 
and to those desiring to visit the “Theatre of the Rebellion,’ it offers a 
line to Richmond, from which point Petersburg, Chancellorsville and 


Fredericksburg may be easily reached. 


From Staunton the different sec- 


tions of the Shenandoah Valley are of easy access; while from Lynchburg 
on the James River Divison, Appomattox is but fourteen miles distant. 


Via Columbus, O., and B. & O. R, 


R.. the BIG FOUR ROUTE offers 


another line to Washington, passing through the Virginias, and across the 
Allegheny Mountains to the Potomac. 

The ‘BIG FOUR ROUTE” operate solid trains between St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, with elegant Coaches, Parlor Cars, and through Sleeping Cars 
to Washington via C, & O, from Cincinnati. 

For battlefield maps and full information, call on nearest Ticket Agent, 


or address 


BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, COR. B’WAY & CHESTNUT ST., ST. LOUIS. 





WitHoUT the constant use of a 
Globe in the school, and in the family, 
the teaching and reading cannot be 
gathered into a correct, compact form 
as a “whole round earth;” but the 
earth as they study it and read about 
is only a series of extended plains. 
Hence every school and every family 
should have a Globe. 





Tourists Rates to the Resorts of 
the Rockies. 

Now in effect, and tickets on sale at 
Missouri Pacific Ticket Office, good for 
return until October 3ist. Only line 
offering choice of two routes and 
through Pullman service from St. 
Louis to Salt Lake City aud Oregon. 


_—_—_—_—_—e—————— 


Women’s Medical College. 


We desire to call special attention 
to this ‘‘college”’ (a cut of the building 
being given on another page. It is 
the first west of the Mississippi River, 
established exclusively for the medical 
education of women. 

This college, we are informed, em- 
braces three apartments, cognate in 
character, but differing widely in 
scope, viz: the education of women 
lst in the entire curriculum of medical 
study, requiring three years, and at- 
tendance on three entire courses of 
lecture; 2nd, education in the Practice 
of Midwifery, and 3rd in the Art and 
Practice of Nursing. Young women, 
impatient with the limitations of the 
domestic circle, who are rendered 
restive by other aspirations, or who 
have indulged in visions of the larger 
life and activity in caring for the sick, 
will here find ample scope for the 
realization of their ambition. 

The College Building, No. 1414 Lucas 
Place is admirably adapted for its pur- 
poses, being centrally located, com- 
modious, provided with lecture rooms, 
laboratory, dissecting rooms and a dis- 
pensary; is accessible from the new 
Union Depot, and in convenient prox- 
imity to hospital facilities at the city 
institutioas and Sanitaria. 

The faculty, as may be seen, is com- 
posed of some of the best known phy- 
sicians and surgeons of the city, and 
of younger material, able and suffici- 
ent to impart to it great vigor and vi- 
tality. 

Those who are interested in these 
departments of Study and desire fur- 
ther information will please address 
Geo. Wiley Broome, M.D., Dean of 
the Faculty, 520 Olive Street, St. 





THERE is a vast plentitude with 
which to equip ourselves as teachers, 
if we were wise enough and large 
enough to utilize it. 


EARS bE Reh RE 
OUGHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


y is asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; andthe effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE Cost? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they lat twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly cow- 
sidering these’ facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 


legislator will demand that these es- 


sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 





FORTY YEARS! ~— 
Our Desks have been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one 
years and are GOOD 
twenty years more, 
Read CAREFULLY if you 
please, the following  state- 
ment: 


for 


“CooPeR InstITUTE, Boonville, Mo, 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 


Boonville, Mo., July 21,’91 
J. B. Merwin 8. 8. Co., St. Louis. 


Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS’ 
for Twenty-one years, and not consider 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are as 
good xow, as when I bought them, 

They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE. 


Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.’ 
BOOKS by Wi. M. BRYANT. 


I, The World-Energy and its Self-Conser. 
vation.—Chicago, S. C. Grices & 
Co.; 12 mo., $1.50. 


“The author seems to be familiar with modern 
scientific investigations and conclusions, and thor- 
oughly at home in the various questions atone 
to the discussion, as well as a master of logic an 
metaphysics.”—New York Mail and Eaprate. 

*'It is a book that will help many who have found 
it hard to reconcile the teachings of advanced 
science with those of the Bible as commonly inter- 
preted by religious sects.”—Portland ( Me.) Trans- 
cript. 


II, The Philosophy of Art, being the sec- 
ond part of Hegel’s A’sthetik, in which 
are unfolded, historically, the three 
great fundamental phases of the art- 
activity of the world. Translated and 
accompanied with an- Introductory 
Essay giving an outline of the entire 
ésthetikk—New York, D. ApPLETON 
& Co.; 8vo, $1.75. 

“Mr. Bryant has placed all lovers of sound phi- 
losophy under great obligations to him for his ad- 
mirable translation of the most important part of 
Hegel’s Aisthetik, and for his no less admirable 
introductory essay.”—Prof, Fokn Watson, LL.D., 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, 


Ill. Philosophy of Landscape Painting, 
privately printed.—I. Vol., 16mo., 


300 p., $1.00. 


“The book 1s an able and valuable contribution 
ot the library of art.” --.St. Louts Republic. 

“Not the least valuable part of the little hand- 
book is an interpretation of the works of leading 
artists of the several schools,’’-——St. Louis Globe- 
Demoerat. 


IV. Goethe asa Representative of the Mod- 
ern Art-Spirit.—12mo., pp. 31, $ .50. 


For either of these volumes, address (with price 
named) the Publishers, or the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





—_| 


Go to the elegant, excellent text 
books for methods. Let us use the 
journals to interest the people and the 
tax-payers in the work theschools are 
doing. 





THE Big 4 route to New York throw 
in a day at Niagara Falls, and the 
“Falls” beside without extra charge. 
This makes the Big 4 route East de- 
sirable and attractive. 


Oe ——— 


A Surprise. 

ONLY’$37.00 for the ROUND TRIP via 
the Missouri Paciric RaAILway, Sb. 
Louis to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and Denver. Only line offer- 
ing choice of the through caz routes to 
Coloaado. Tickets now on sale good 
for return until October 31st, 
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“AMONG THE OZARKS" 


is the title of an attractive and 








highly interesting book issued 
by the Passenger Department 
of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott 
& Memphis R. R. Co. The 
book pertains entirely to fruit- 
raising in that great fruit belt 
of America, the southern slope 
of the Ozarks, and will prove 
of value not only to fruit- 
growers, but to every farmer 
other 
States, looking for a farm and 


and home-seeker in 


home. 
The book will be mailed free. 
Address, 
J. E. Lockwoop, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Iv is said, with a good deal of truth 
too, that bare walls, hard, uncomfort- 
able, unhealthy and ill-constructed 
seats, do not tend to draw children in 
large numbers, or inspire much en- 
thusiasm either on the part of pupils 
or instructors. It pays to give the 
teacher ‘‘tools to work with,’’ maps, 
globes, charts, a dictionary and black- 
boards, and your children a comfort- 
able, properly constructed seat to sit 
upon six hours in the day. Their 
health and progress both demand 


.| Trains. 





THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am,”’ 
—SHAK. 
This has come to be ‘‘'The Banner 
Route,’ with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
@ow York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and ton 





“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 

Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 

Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 

Minneapolis without change 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
Seats free, on all through trains. 

St. Louis Ticket Offices: 8. E. Cor- 
ner Broadway and Olive St.and Union 
Deannt 





WE hope every State Superin- 
tendent and the County Superintend- 
ents will unite early in a petition urg- 
ing the governors of all the states to 
declare the 12th day of October, 1892, a 
legal holiday so that all can partici- 
pate in the celebration of the opening 
of the ‘‘World’s Columbian Expo- 





these necessary things. 


sition. 











BLACK BOARDS 
f ATED PAPER%Y ROLLERS 
7 Oe Se) Py 4 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


SLATED PAPER 


——FOR— 


BOOKS ror TEACHERS. 





—Educational, Courant Ky., October, 1889. 


C. W, BARDEEN follows a unique line of Publications, 
he help of the teachers than any firm we know of.—/ntelligence, Chicago, Fuly 1, 1885. 


He publishes more books dir for 


C. W. BARDEEN, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the most enterprising and progressive publ ot 
teachers’ books in this country, and the recent Paris Exposition has given him the Gold Medal. 


Mr. BARDEEN, is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men devoting themselves to 
supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. 


He has the confidence of the teaching profes- 


ion.—New England Fournal of Education, Fan. 9, 1860. 
SEND For 64-PAGE CATALOGUE, 





HENRY BARNARD’S BOOKS. 


I have been appointed Sole Agent of the Henry Barnard Publishing Co., of 
which Hon. Wm. T. Harris is President, and Andrew J. Rickhoff, Secretary, and 
all plates, sheets and bound volumes have been placed in my hands. The missing 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will be reprinted as rapidly as possible, 


dence solicit. 


Bulletin Teachers’ Agency. 


Cc. W. 


and Dr. Barnard’s other books will soon be put upon the market. 


Correspon- 


Send also for ‘‘Eight School Room Pictures,’”’ photographic full-page repro- 
ductions of noted paintings, with some incidential references to The School 


BARDEEN, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 





Yrs, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ** Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 


attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as ** Our Aids’’ are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

WE are able, this year, with all this 
abundance and prosperity, to make 
the school terms longer, and to com- 
pensate our teachers up to aminimum 





BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mail, 
POST PAID, 


$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards, 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


Dear Sir: 


CorumaiA, Mo., Sept. stb. 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Lovie, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 


of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to iet you know that I 2m not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 


chased of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. | 


In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 


best Crayons in usual quantity. 


Bas ahh 


Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen’s College, 


Columbia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 

For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
im Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 

J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


1120 Pine Street, 


cS ee 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of at least $50 per month, in all the 
| States. We ought also to keep the 
| schools open eight or nine months out 
¥ the twelve. This is our platform. 


| Harvest Excursions. 
The Missouri Pacific Railway and Irun Mount- 





iin - . 
| ian Route will run a series of low rate Harvest 


| Excursions to Southwest Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
| braska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Arkansas, Louisville, Texas, 
and other Western and Southwestern States, Aug- 
| ust 30th and September 27th, and to especial terri- 
| tory October 25th. Tickets good for 20 days to 
| return, with stopping over privileges for the in- 
| pection of land. Further information, maps, 
| folders, etc,, furnished by any of the Company’s 
| agents, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. Agent, St. 
| Louis, Mo. 
| 
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THE 


KiDERGARTEN 
NEWS 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
Oncy 25 CenTtsA Year 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE LIES IN THECHILDREN 
CAM 6) SRF He 6 OS SD OE @ CEP 2 cee 


Poputar Magazine 


For Evervone INTERESTED IN CHiLD LiFe. 
1T ADVOCATES THE FREE KINDERGARTEN 
AS A PHILANTHROPY AND AS THE FOUNDA- 

TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

IT TELLS WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN DOES 
FOR CHILDREN AND WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
INTERESTED, 

You Wish to Learn of the Kindergarten, 

IF ? Want to Start a Kindergarten, or 

Keep in Touch with the Movement— 
READ THE NEWS. 

Prevention, not Reform—The Kindergarten, not 

the Prison—is True Philanthropy. 

The Kindergarten News, Buffalo, N. Y. 







































THE FRISCO LINE 





Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 
Kansas,. Southwestern Missouri 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 
nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis and Oklahoma With- ~ 
out Change. 

The Frisco Line runs through re- 
clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
without. change, between St. Louis 
and Purcell, I. T., via. Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma. This 
is positively the only line that runs 
through cars from 8t. Louis to Okla- 
homa without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
under the homestead law. Don’t fail 
to buy your ticket via. the Frisco Line, 
and avoid change of cars that is nec- 
essary via, other routes. 


For map and pamphlet of Oklahoma 
call upon or address 8. A. Hughes, 101 
North Broadway, St. Louis Mo. 








Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. 

J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 
GENTLEMEN :—“I have used your 
‘‘Aids to School Discipline’’ extensive- 
ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in awaken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, It seems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They helplargely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
of incalculable benefit in this direc, 
tionalso. Parents wanttoknow what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘‘Aids’’ : 
tell them this, every day. Et 

Yours very truly, 

Cuas. 8. BirricK.” 


THE fancy’s wings of some children 
hit against nothing in the immeasur- 
able world of the imagination. Do not 
let us who are prosy and see nothing 
but the bare fact,and see that very bare 





set these children down as untruthful, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 


Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffffio, 
Niagara Falls, 
Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTREN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis? Kansas CityR.R. | q 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.’’ 
Ticket OFFIceEs: 
505 Olive St., and Union Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























C. & ve Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
aren cee io Se North and Northwest and 


E 
we 


astern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - 

and all points West. in 

Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
buffet cars, 


‘Horton Reclining-Chair ‘Oars, without’ caus 


0. H. Cuarre.y, J. OHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Paas. 


Ast., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 


216 North Broadway, 
8%. LOUIS, HO. « 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND TRE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LO hiker MO. 
on Tl Pemmechip thoroughly 


taught. Twelve teachers, 


SHOR 700 students, one board, 
and the finest Commercial College buildin in 
America, Graduates readily secure situations, 
Beautiful Illus. Catalogue free. Address D. L. 


MUSSELMAN, Principal, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois, 


a. Betishhepiog 








The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on’ these lines. now 
~~ the Shortest line from the North 

or Se ere Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville: ‘ay orvill e, Pans, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, , Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
%@ Fast <@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., ew York, an nd 


s@. ALL EASTERN CITIES.-@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
ez. St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 


ht change of cars to Vincennes, 
cinnati, and all Kentucky points. 


Connects acksonville and Springfield with 
acC.&A. af Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for South ; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
— with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 

its East and West; at Sorento with T. 
eset. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ** Famous baa nares et ta By 
East and West; at Shattuc wit 
_— East and "West; at Ocatralia with Illinois 
Pebix with ull the pvoat lines tor O& rtbgene 


lines for Ohicago and 


No mi 
aouisville. 


D. w. RIDER, Sup’t. 
1-23 W. W. EENT Gen. T. A. 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Lllinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m, next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth 8t. 











and Union Depot. 
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OPAS PL LACE 
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FOR THE ANNUAL ANNOUNG 


ate: GIVING 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION AND OTHER INFORMATION 
Aovress:ProrGW-Broome,DEAN, 520 Ouive ST. 


FACULTY. 


Gro. WiLty Broome, M. D. DEAN, 
of the ee and Practice of Surgery an 
Clinical Surger 

Cc. C. MorRI1s, "M. D., Professor of Anatomy an 
Clinical Surgery. 


I. H. CADWALLADER, M.D., Professor of Ma- 


teria Medica, 


A. D. WiLLiaMs, M.D., Professor of the Dis- 


eases of the Eye and Kar. 
C, A, WILSON, M.D., 
Nose, Throat and L sarynx. 
E. B. KINDER, M.D., Professor Histology an 
Pathological Anatomy. 


WILLIAM DICKINSON, M.D., Professor of Men- 


tal and Nervous Diseases. 


W. H. MAYFIELD, M.D.,Professor Orthopaedic 


Surgery. 


HENRY JACOBSON, M.D., Professor of Medical 


and Surgical Diseases of Children. 


G. Hurt, M.D., Professor Principles and Prac- 


tice of Medicine and iygi iene, 
A. J. MAYFIELD, M. 
tetrics 
M. ve Epstein, M.D., 
ith Syphilis, 


— 


FAST TIME To THE SOUTH 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safet; oes 
cured by going South over the 
Short Line and Illinois Central RE R. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8ST. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours aad 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a, 
m. reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman ie = sleeping cars and 
through a wb 217 
North Fourth St., and ion Depot. | 








Professor of diseases of 


» Pofessor Clinical Ob- 


Professor Dermatology 





Professor 
d| J.H. McIntyre, M.D., Professor of Gynxcolo- 


gy and Clinical Gynecology. 
d Won. N, BRENNAN, M.D., 
| Diseases otf Women and Children, 


of Anatom 
Mrs, C. 
Joun PitMAN, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 


and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Obstetrics and Clinical Obstetrics. 


d FRANK E, CuaAse, M.D., 


olo 
the Chest and Physical Diagnosis. 
Principles and Practice of Nursing. 
Diseases. 


| raphy and Medical Jurisprudence. 
HiLip F. He_tmuTn, M. D., 
| of Dental Pathology and "Dental Hygiene. 
. W, GERLING, M. D., 
and Practice of Medicine. 


ST , LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and I so Centrai line. Three 
trains dail onnent Sunday, and two 
trains daily. is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicaga Leave St. Louis, an 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4: 45p 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:45 a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
a m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. m. 
Rates always as low as the a 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
Depot. 







Professor Medical 
MINNIE L. SANDERS, M.D., Assistant Professor 
. VAN NEss, Professor of Chemistry. 
MaubDE M. Foy, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Professor of Physi- 
Pe, CLAYBERG, M.D.,Professor of Diseases of 
Miss JoserHine B. Rice, Professor of the 
M. L. Boas, M.D., Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Hon. Cuas. P. Jonnson, Professor of Demog- 
D.D. S,, Prof. 


Professor Principles 
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